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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


his original auditors, and endeavor by a re- 
strained and educated imagination to under- 
stand the Teacher as they would have under- 
stood Him; then we shall be prepared to 
consider whether there may not have been, as 
there often was, a meaning in his words be- 
neath the surface; one deeper than they could 
fathom. Like the ocean was Christ’s ministry ; 
the top sparkles in the sunlight, but the richest 
treasures are hidden beneath from all mere su- 
perficial voyagers. 

Happily it is not difficult to conduct such a 
preliminary study as this. Life, with all the 


==. - changes it brings, fled away from Palestine 


NET. 


CASTING A 


Hight From Other Dans. 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE teachings of Jesus of Nazareth were so 

largely employed in embodving not special 
rules, but general principles, that age has done 
little to dim or obseure them. On the whole, 
it may be said, with certainty that they are 
better understood by Christendom to-day than 
by the audiences of Palestine, who listened to 
their original presentation. The long centuries 
of study and discussion which have intervened 
have brought men to a deeper if not a clearer 
understanding of the fundamental principles of 
human character and conduct, as he expounded 
them. The ordinary reader may, and probably 
does, miss somewhat of the peculiar meaning of 
the language of Christ’s conversation with Nico- 
demus, from want of familiarity with the Rabbin- 
ical metaphor of the new birth, which Jesus bor- 
rowed and adapted to his auditor; but the 
spiritual birth is unquestionably better compre- 
hended—what it is, what it involves, what it re- 
requires—in the nineteenth than it was in the first 
century. 

Nevertheless it is certain that if we wish to get 
the full meaning of our Saviour’s teachings, we 
must endeavor in imagination to transport our- 
selves to the time and place in which he lived, to 
understand the circumstances under which he 
spoke, to familiarize ourselves with the civilization 
from which he drew his types and figures. In 
short, we must first put ourselves in the place of 


within less than half a century after the death 
of Christ. God stereotyped the civilization of 


that first century, and left it to bear its illus- 
trious testimony to all future ages. 
The changes that have taken place 
in the methods of life in Palestine in 
eighteen hundred years are not to be 
compared in their importance and 
significance with those that have 
taken place in the United States in 
twenty-five; probably not compara- 
ble with those that have taken place 
here in ten. We can go to Palestine 
to-day, and see the dead carried on 
just such a bier as conveyed the body 
of the son of the widow of Nain, and 
buried in just such a tomb as that of 
Lazarus ; we can see the plow scratch- 
ing up the surface of the soil just as 
it did when Christ bade him who had 
put his hand to the plow not look 
back; we can see the sandaled feet, 
the turbaned head, the draped figure : 
we can see the Mohammedan wash- 
ing his hands before meat with the 
same solemn ceremonialism which 
Christ rebuked in the Pharisee; we 
can traverse the dangerous road, 
still infested with robbers, which leads fron 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and can see in duplicate 
just such an inn as that to which the Good Sa- 
maritan brought the robbed and wounded traveler, 
and easily recall the curious group, in their pict- 
uresque costumes, which we may well imagine 
gathered at the door to receive the guests; we 
can see the thatched roof broken up, as it was in 
the day when the paralytic was let down to be 
healed of Christ; and the mud cottages washed 
away by a sudden freshet in the wady, as they 
were when Christ warned us not to build our 
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characters on words and emotions, but on deeds 
and practical obedience ; we can see the vineyard 
with its tower, and its wine press; the unfenced 
wheat-field with its trodden path leading through 
the heart of it, on which the seed lie, unrooted ; 
the traveling merchant from the East displaying 
his wares; we can even borrow from the rude and 
turbulent scenes which characterize an Oriental 
court of justice some conception of the turbulence 
which attended the mock trial of Christ, and cor- 
rect those ideas of law and order which we have 
transferred to that scene from our own conception 
of what atrial is or always should be. Thus there 
is scarcely a scene in the life of Christ, from his 
rude cradling in the cave-stable at Bethlehem to 
his Passion, his death, and even his resurrection, 
that does not receive some pictorial illustration 


ORIENTAL HOUSE-TOUP. 


from a familiar acquaintance with the life of Pal- 
estine as it is to-day. | 

It is a matter of congratulation that both art 
and literature have at last awakened to a sense of 
the possibility of illustration thus afforded them, 
and of the responsibility which that possibility 
involves. Anyone who will compare the Life of 
Christ by Fleetwood with any one of the best 
modern Lives of Christ wiil see at once that mod- 
ern writers have not been indifferent to the ad- 
vantages thus afforded them. Fleetwood’s Life 
of Christ, which persistent canvassing has put 
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into every village and hamlet in the country, has 
nothing but the piety and revererlte of its author 
to commend it, not even the subtle and sacred 
imagination of Jeremy Taylor’s incomparably 
finer but less known work. But any of the best 
works on this subject which the last decade has 
produced carries us back into the age, and gives 
us both the life and the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth in their appropriate setting. And prob- 
ably no one of them does this better than M. Ré- 
nan, whose singularly inconsistent estimate of 
Christ’s character will be forgotten while his 
singularly vivid pictures of Oriental life will re- 
main indelibly. impressed upon the literature of 
the future, and, through that literature, upon the 
. .minds of those who are happily ignorant of the 
original artist. 

The same quality of fidelity to truth is observed 
in the most recent sacred art. The old masters 
were utterly oblivious of it. They did not pre- 


tend to fidelity. They drew their faces, not from | 
but great length. One side is kept close to the 


‘bottom by weights; the other is buoyed up by 


. Jewish models, but from those of their own coun- 
trymen—Raphael from Italians, Rubens from his 
own countrymen. Their accessories were even more 
euriously incongruous. If the reader will look 
over the pages of Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the 
Madonna, or Life of Our Lord, he will find this 
indifference to realism in almost every picture. 
if the Virgin is in the Temple, she is sitting at a 
Roman Catholic lectern ; if in the fields, the trees 
are Italian, and the snow-capped Alps are in the 
distance; if in a house, the house is an Italian 
palace ; if sitting, it is not upon a divan, but upon 
a European chair; if reading, it is not a Jewish 
roll, but a modern-paged book. The anomaly is 
hardly less than in the illustration of Elijah and 
the ravens, which graced the pages of a popular 
magazine a few years ago, with the meat broiling 
on a Yankee gridiron, and a Virginia rail-fence in 
the background. The pictures of Holman Hunt, 
on the other hand, if they lack the sentiment, as 
we certainly think they do, are not lacking in 
fidelity. In the ‘‘Shadow of the Cross,” the 
details of the Eastern carpenter’s shop are accu- 
rately reproduced ; and little as we esteem the 
trick of a shadow cast upon the wall by a yawn- 
ing and ungraceful boy, we are thankful to dis- 
miss this central figure from our thoughts alto- 
gether, and employ the subordinate features of 
the picture in assisting our imagination to call 
up the boyhood life and of the Son 
of the carpenter.” 

The finest illustration of this modern type of 
art is afforded by Alexander Bida.* 


with a fidelity to nature and a delicacy of senti- 
ment. which the melo-dramatic Frenchman does 


not possess—and all the fidelity to nature of Hol- 


man Hunt, with a poetic insight and a reverential 
sentiment which are painfully lacking in the work 
of the prosaic Englishman—he is without a peer 


in his illustrations of the Life of our Lord. The, 
difference between his pencil and that of Doré, to. 


be felt in almost every picture, is easily discerned in 
the pictures illustrative of the Passion week. The 
painfully “stagey” effects of Doré stand in mark- 
ed contrast with the simple but powerful designs 
of Bida, who never forgets his reverence in a 
Frenchman’s love of the sensational. At the 
saie time the student will discover, and perhaps 


even the casual observer will feel, that. a con-, 
‘scientious study of Eastern life, pursued, we be-. 
lieve, by the artist for-several-years in person, has 


given a truthfulness to most, if not to all,-of his 
work which, as he employs it, enhances rather 
than detracts from his imaginative power. Avail- 
ing ourselves of Some illustrations from this: vol- 
ume, which the publishers have further enriched 
by smaller pictorial illustrations of ancient man- 
ners and customs, we propose in the remainder 
of this artiele, by some specific illustrations, to 
exemplify our statement that for the best under- 
standing of the life and teaching of the Master 
some comprehension of the circumstances under 
‘which he spoke, and the civilization in which he 
dived, is necessary. 


_ FISHING. 
The Sea of Galilee in Christ’s time, so far from 


being, as is often imagined, a retired riral region, 
was the center of a large and thriving population. 


Bix cities of considerable size Were crowded along | 


* CHRIST IN ART: The Story of the Words and Acts of Jesus 
Christ, as Related in the Language of the Four Evangelists, 
Arranged tn one Continuous Narrative. By EDWARD EGGLEs- 
TON, D.D. Illustrated with One Hundred Full Page Platea on 
Steeland Wood, Executed by Brend’amour of Dtisseldorf after 
Me famous Destgns of ALEXANDRE A, together with numer- 
wus Expository Engravings in the Text, by american Artiets. 
d; B, Yord & Co., New York. 


Possessing | 
all the romantic and imaginative power of Doré, 


the Western bank of this inland lake ; the com-| 
merce from the East to the great maritime ports 
of Tyre and Sidon passed along its upper shore ; 
warm mineral springs on the Southern shore made 
Tiberias a famous watering place for the wealthy 
Romans. . One of the chief avocations of the peas- 
ant population was fishing. This was pursued in 
fishing boats or smacks, skiffs generally, somewhat 
resembling our modern yawl in size and. shape, 
and altogether by nets. Fishing with line and 
hook was almost if not altogether unknown. To 
comprehend the accounts of fishing inthe life of 
Christ and the references to it in his teaching we 


must conceive, not of a dainty fisherman with pole |. 


and reel, going out to whip the mountain stream 
in sport, but of a group of sturdy workmen, cast- 
ing the net, and working all day long, and some- 
times all the night, in a toil which required less of 
rare dexterity than of patience and persistence. 
Take Christ’s Parable of the drag net, in Matthew, 
chapter 13." This net, or seine, is one of little depth 


corks or bladders, so that it stands upright in the 
water likea wall. Having been spread, the fisher- 
men draw it at both ends to the shore, inclosing 
in it every fish not small enough to escape through 
its meshes. So Time, the great drag net, draws 
all, both good and bad, to their landing place in 
eternity, with a power from which no one, by 
skill or strength, can escape, there to be subjected 
to the discrimination of the final judgment. Or 
with this apprehension of the true nature of fish- 
ing on the Sea of Galilee, study the rare picture in 
the 21st chapter of John. The discouraged fisher- 
men have been at work all night ; caught nothing ; 
patience itself is worn out; they are wet, tired, 
hungry, probably cross; &rtainly in poor plight 
to receive spiritual instruction. In the early gray 
of the dawn they see a stranger on the shore. 
He cries, ‘‘Have.ye any fish?’ The gruff an- 
swer comes back, ‘‘No!” ‘Throw on the right 
side of the’ship, and ye shall find.” And they cast 
and found. And when they came to the shore 
Christ, with that rare delicacy of perception 
which peculiarly characterized what in another 
we should call his moral genius, gave the tired 
and hungry fisherman a’ meal, which he had 
cooked himself, before offering a word of reproof 
to Peter for the past, or of instruction to all as to 
the future. Or interpret by this Eastern net-fish- 
ing Christ’s call to his disciples to be fishers of 
men. It is not a call to a dainty sport, to a whip- 
ping of streams with rod and line, to casual catches 
of souls here and there with nicely bated and hid- 
den hook; it is a call to net-fishing, to united 
work, hard work, patient, persistent, persevering 
work, and to great ingatherings; it is a call to 
such net-fishing as that of Peter and the eleven on 
the day of Pentecost, and Moody and Sankey in 
the Pcnteeost of to-day. 


TRIBUTE MONEY. 


There are in the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ two instances in which tribute money is 
alluded to, for the correct understanding of each 
of which some knowledge of the religious and 
political condition of Judea is indispensable. For 
want of that understanding, in part, and in part 
from a reluctance on the part of European critics 
to see the whole truth, certainly one, and perhaps 


both: passages have been popularly misappre- 


hended, or not.apprehended at all. 
’ The first incident is recorded only by Matthew, 
in the 17th chapter. The tax-gatherers came to 


Peter with the question, ‘‘ Doth not your Master. 


pay tribute?” Peter, who never hesitated to take 
responsibility, answered at once in the affirma- 
tive. But Christ, while he complied with the de- 
mand and paid the tax, reversed the declaration. 
‘*Of whom,” said he, ‘‘do the kings of the earth 
take taxes, of their own sons or of other men? 
‘‘Of others,” says Peter. ‘‘Then,” coneludes 
Christ, ‘‘ the children are free.” In this case the 
tribute was the Temple tax, the half shekel levied 
annually on all the Israelites for the maintenance 
of the Temple worship. The tax-gatherers were 
the Jewish officers who were charged with its col- 
lection. It had long been a serious subject of dis- 
pute in Judea whether this contribution to the 
Temple should be a free-will offering or a compul- 
sory tax, ¢. e., whether the Church of God should 
be supported by a forced tax like an Establish- 
ment, or by the voluntary contributions of the 
worshipers, as all churches are in this country. 


* Not, of their own citizens or of foreigners. The original 
cannot be so rendered correctly; and this rendering makes 
the metapbor unmeaning, fer kings do cellect taxes of their 
own citizens. | 


The Establishment carried the day, and Peter 
was quick to disavow, for his Lord, any sympathy 
with the heretical and schismatiec minority. But 
Jesus disavowed the disavowal. My disciples, he 
said, are the children of the Great King; there- 
fore they are not to be taxed to support his gov- 
ernment. They are to give freely from love, or 
not at all. . The teaching of the incident is 
directly opposed to any such union of Church 
and State as necessitates the support of the 
Church by tax, and its consequent dependence 
on the political future for its character and exist- 
ence. 

The other case in which tribute money is spoken 
of is recorded by the three Synoptical Evangelists. 
It occurred during Christ’s last teaching in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Pharisee, Sadducee, and 
Herodian combined on that day to entrap him. 
The skill with which he parried their thrusts and 
turned their own swords against them is simply 
marvelous. In our reverence for the Lord we for- 
get to admire the genius of the man. Of all the 
entangling questions of that day perhaps none 
was more shrewdly devised than the one concern- 
ing tribute, and in none were the questions more 
completely baffed. They came with cunningly 
devised flattery : ‘‘ Master, we know that thou art 
true, and teachest the way of God in truth, neither 
carest for any man; for thou regardest not the 
person of men.” Then follows the question : “‘ Is 
it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar?” This was 
a poll-tax, levied by the Roman government, and 
required to be paid by every Jew. It was inquis- 
itorial, followed a careful taking of the census, in 
which every man was obliged to report his family, 
his property, and his income. It was as much 
more odious to the Jew than our income tax was 
to us, as the Roman government which exacted it 
was than ourown honored government istous. It 
was resisted among the Galileans, Christ’s own ad- 
herents and friends, not only on political, but also 
on religious grounds. If Christ answered, Yes, he 
estranged his own friends. If he aswered, No, he 
laid himself open to the very charge afterwards 
falsely brought against him before Pilate: ‘‘We 
found this fellow perverting the nation and for- 
bidding to give tribute to Cesar.” Christ called 
for a pe pa the Roman denarius. One of his 
questioners*had one in his pocket. He produced 
it. On one side was the picture of Cesar stamped ; 
on the other an inscription including a reference 
to the Roman Empire. The entrappers looked on 
with curious eyes, a little perplexed by his course, 
wondering what would come next, half afraid of 
the reply. Well they might be. He asks, as if in 
ignorance, ‘‘ Whose image is this? and whose 
superscription ?” They cannot draw back if they 
would ; and as yet they see no reason to do so, 
They reply, unsuspectingly, ‘‘ Cesar’s.” ‘*‘ Then 
give back,” he replies, ‘‘ to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’ s, and to God the things that are God’s. 
They have accepted the benefits of the poperdral 
government. They receive its coinage and use it, 
So long as they thus accept its benefits, they owe 
it allegiance ; so long as they carry its coin in their 
pockets, so long they bear witness that they are, 
of free will, its citizens. They have answered 
their own question. And they go away, defeated, 
humiliated, enraged. 

The practical Jesson is clear enough ; we cannot 
accept a government with one hand and _reject it 
with the other; we cannot accept its protection 
and refuse it our allegiance and support in all 
things in which it does not conflict sireeny with 
the * higher law ” of God. 


SOME INCIDENTAL ALLUSIoNs. 


There are numerous instances in Which specific 


allusions lose much or even all their neaning for 


want of some acquaintance with the manners and 


customs of the first century ; many in which they 
receive a new significance when those manners 
and customs are clearly understood. John’s com- 
parison of Christ to the winnower needs for its 
full understanding some acquaintance with the 
harvesting process of the East. When we have 
seen the level threshing-floor, with the grain trod- 
den down by oxen, or broken up by the heavy 
sledge, and the workmen with their ‘‘shovel” or 
‘*fan” throwing high in air the broken grain, 
trusting to the wind to carry the lighter chaff to 
the leeward, leaving the grain to fall on the floor, 
and have seen the ‘‘unquenchable fire” lighted 
to the windward of the grain, and burning stead- 
ily on through the accumulating chaff until all is 
consumed, we get, if not a new, certainly a clearer 


| idea of John’s significant metaphor: ‘‘ Whose fan 


is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his 


floor, and gather his wheat into the garner, but, 
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he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
Christ’s directions respecting prayer in the Ser- 
mon on the Mountiare certainly presented to our 
imagination, if not our thought, more clearly, 
if we know that the ancient Rabbis said, ‘*‘ Every 
one that multiplies prayer is heard,” that often 
the Mohammedan will spend the whole day in 
devotions, believing emphatically that he is heard 
for his much speaking, that to the present day a 


prayer-staff is in common use in order to support | 


the over-wearied devotee in his long devotions, 
—that the street or the market place are common 
places of devotion to-day in Jerusalem, and that | 
there is also in many Oriental houses an in- 
ner chamber, or ‘‘ closet,” the most retire 
of the house, from which all but the master of 
the house and the women are excluded by an in- fF 
exorable law. 

The instances of such illuminations of the 
Gospel text are almost absolutely innumerable. 
Wher Christ in his commission to the twelve 
tells them to carry no scrip, he refers to the } 
common wallet, like a soldier’s knapsack, car- 
ried by travelers, slung over the shoulder, and 
containing provisions. The apostles were to de- 
pend upon the hospitality of the villages. When 
according to Matthew he forbids them to wear 
shoes, and according to Mark directs them to wear 
sandals, many a reader even imagines an inconsis- 
tency, unless he knows that shoes were the garb of 
the rich and luxurious, and sandals the foot attire 
of the peasants. The whole of the Parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins is incomprehensible with- 
out some knowledge of the wedding customs of 
the age. The command: If any man will sue 
thee at law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak, also, derives additional 
force when we know that the cloak, like the 
Seotch plaid or the modern burnouws, was used 
both as a eloak by day and blanket by night, and 
could not even be taken for debt by a creditor. 
To understand the denials of Peter we must pict- 
ure to ourselves the Eastern house, built round an 
open square, the fire being in a portable stove or 
brazier in the center of the court yard, and the 
room in which the mock examination before Caia- 
phas was proceeding, opening out upon it, so that 
all the mockery of the Master could be seen by 
the disciples, and all the denials by the disciples 
could be heard by the Master. To understand 
the incidents attending the Crucifixion we must 
know that a merciful committee of women was 
organized in Jerusalem, which attended the exe- 
cution of criminals, and sought to alleviate their 
sufferings ; that it was for this purpose the ano- 
dyne was offered to Christ and refused ; that the 
dice were the common implements of gambling 
among the Roman soldiery, and that their casting 
lots for Christ’s seamless robe was a gambling 
game at the foot of the cross. 

To one brought up in America the allusions in 
the Scripture to the house-top seem anomalous, 
if not unmeaning. With us the house-top is 
only a roof to protect the rooms below. In the 
East it is one of the most important parts of 
the house; is made flat except where domes are 
introduced ; is used not only as a clothes-yard, a 
use imitated in some of our own large cities, but 
also for rest, recreation, the afternoon siesta, 
or, in the hot nights, for sleep. Stairs lead 
directly from the roof to the street; and one 
may even go from roof to roof for a long distance 
in Jerusalem, where the projecting stories almost 
overlap the narrow lanes. Where Christ says, 
““What ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon 
the housetops,” he uses language unmeaning in 
our ear, but significant in that age and country, 
where the crier ascended to the low flat roof of 
the two-story house to call to prayers, or to an- 

nounce public proclamations. When he directs 
those in Jerusalem, when the days of its destruc- 
tion draw nigh, if on the house-top not to come 
down, he has reference to the fact that they can 
flee from roof to roof, or directly into the street 
by the outside stairway. The peril will be too 
imminent to descend through the house to secure 
anything there. 

We have exhausted our space, though not our 
theme, which is indeed nearly inexhaustible. We 
yet hope to see a commentary on the New Testa- 
ment which will utilize the recent discoveries and 
descriptions of Oriental life, in illustrating the 
life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth; and we 
suggest to our readers, especially to such as are at 
work in pulpit or Sabbath-school, the line of 
thought herein indicated, as one capable of indef- 
inate application, in increasing both the useful- 


JOHN JONES AND I. 


By CHARLES G. AMES. 


EB had a tiff: * John Jones,” said I, 
* You shouldn’t leave your cow at large!” 
* You mend your fence!” was his reply ; 
And 60 ran charge and counter-charge, 


A trifling thing: the cow had cropped 

Some blades of grass, some heads of grain; 
And yet for this a friend I dropped, 

And wrought for both a lasting pain. 


I knew that I had played the fool, 
Yet thrust my better thought aside, 
And, when my blood had time to cool, 
Became a greater fool through pride. 


Upon two homes a shadow sate; 
Two cordial wives grew sby and cool; 
Two broods of children learned to hate; 
Two parties grew in church and school, 


John Jones’s pew was next to mine: 

What pleasant greetings passed between } 
As sacred as the bread and wine 

Had our communing friendship been, 


Oft had our voices swelled the song, 
Oft had we bowed in common prayer, 

And shared the worship of the throng 
Who sat in heavenly places there, 


But how shall souls in exile sing 

The Lord’s sweet song? The holy notes 
Of fellowship, and joy, and peace, 

And pardon, stuck in both our throats. 


Some lessened relish for all good 
Made life for both to deaden down ; 
And nature darkened to our mood, 
And answered back our settled frown. . 


One summer eve I sat and smoked: 
Good Doctor Dean came riding by ; 
He said, in voice a little choked, 
** John Jones is hurt, and like to die.” ; 


A sudden fire shot through my brain, 
And burned, like tow, the sophist lies ; 
And on my heart a sudden pain 
Fell, like a bolt from hidden skies, 


_ I stumbled o’er the thresheld where 
My shadow had not passed for years; 
I felt a shudder in the hand 
A woman gave me through her tears. \ 


When he no more the pulse could feel, 
I saw the doctor turn away: 

Some mighty impulse made me kneel 
Beside the bed, as if to pray. j 


Yet not the Maker’s name I called: 
As cne who plunges ’neath the wave, 
A swimmer, strong and unappalled, 
Intent a drowning life to save— 


So all my soul’s up-gathered powers, 
In anguish of desire intense, 
Sent that departing one a cry 
That leaped the abyss of broken sense, 


Back to the dim eye came a ray; 

O’er the white face a faint smile shone ; 
I felt, as ’twere a spirit’s touch, 

The stiffened fingers press my own. 


O resurrection power of God 
Which wrought that miracle of pain! 
From buried hearts tore off the shroud, 
And made dead friendship live again } 


Beside one grave two households stood, 
And, weeping, heard the pastor say, 
** That out of death He bringeth life, 4 
And out of darkness cometh day.” 


Was I chief mourner in the train? 
Ah, who could guess, of all the throng, 
The strange, sweet comfort in the pain 
Of one who mourns forgiven wrong! 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


MY VENICE WATER BABIES. 


By Susan COOLIpGE. 


F there is in the world one special hour which 
would seem set apart for perfect out-door en- 
joyment, it is the hour of the summer sunset in 
Venice. Yet, strange to say, most strangers spend 
it in hot, gas-lit dining-rooms, amid the fumes of 
soup and gravy, the clink of glasses, and the play 
of knives and forks; for it is the hour chosen by 
the hotels for their tables @ hote, and when dinner 
and sunset swing in balance before the average 
Anglo-Saxon, we all know pretty well which of 
the two is likely to kick the beam! For several 
evenings I had done and dined as others ; then, 
unable longer to withstand the glimpses of glory 
which flashed upon my eyes through the half-shut 
blinds, I deserted ; and leaving the others to their 
fate, ordered a gondola, and set off by myself for 
a solitary and separate row. 

Would you know how gondolas are ‘‘ ordered” 
in Venice? You step out on the balcony and call 
‘*Giacomo |” Instantly from below comes response, 
‘“‘At your service; Signora,” and the gondola, 
your little private carriage, shoots to the door. 


| We were fond of our Giacomo, who was a stout 


handsome fellow, with face and arms dyed by the 
sun to a beautiful umber, brown. He affected 


ness and the interest of their Gospel ‘ery 


| bright colors, and his orange and red awnings, his 


| 


yellow shirt and scarlet sash, made, when taken 
in connection with his brown face, a vivid bit of 
moving color which was a joy to see. This even- 
ing, my evening, we were without awning, and I 
was glad of my parasol as we shot into the Grand 
Canal, which was all a dazzle of gold and red from 
the sun, as yet a good way above the horizon. 5 

‘* Where will you go, Signora ?” 

‘* To the sunset, Giacomo. -Go to the other side , 
of the Giudecca and I'll choose a place.” 

Another second and we were gliding toward the 
Giudecca, which is the widest of all the Venetian 
Canals. The motion of a gondola is unlike any 
other motion in the world. Smooth, swift, effort- 
less, without jar or quiver, without apparent mo- 
tive power (for the oarsman is behind and out of 
view), it is a very bliss of movement; like a bird’s _— 
flight, like a darting fish, or, better still, like 


} progress by volition, turning, swerving to right 


to left by the power of thought. Giacomo has 
poetry in his nature. He rowed softly, and did 
not speak to break the spell of silence as we 
moved on.. Leaning over the side of the gondola, 
I eould see his swaying figure reflected in the blue 
canal, a distinct red and yellow shadow, On the 
other hand was the sun, a ball of fiery gold float- 
ing in an intense pink sky. The light was too 
vivid ; I could not look, and closed my eyes; but 
still the color pursued me and danced in almost 
painful brilliancy upon my brain. 

Presently I was aware of cool shadow. We 
had crossed the Giudecca, and Giacomo was 
pushing the gondola in between the shore, if shore 
a@ narrow ‘marble ledge should be called, and a 
large wooden pile used for the anchorage of boats. 
Here we waited, Giacomo peeping out now and 
then to see how the sun was getting on. 

In two or three moments a twittering sound as 
of birds, close to my ear, attracted my attention. I 
looked up and saw four children, a little boy, a 


i pretty girl with a ‘baby in her arms, and a larger 


boy with beautiful dusky eyes, and limbs flexible 
and instinct with life as those of a classic Faun. 


| They were crouched on the marble and peeping 


in under my parasol, chattering to each other 
softly in the pretty, clicking Venetian dialect, 
which is so hard to follow; as unconscious and as 
much at ease as a nest full of merry yobins. 
W hen I looked and spoke, their dark eyes siniled ; . 
they showed white teeth and fluttered _a little, 
but did not fly away. 

What were their names? Oh, Rosa, Pepé and 


Lello, the baby was called Anunziata. Was the 


lady an English? What, no. An American, Dio! 
Dio!_—Never before had they seen an American ! 
I asked, would they go out with me in the Gon- 


i dola and take a little row while the sun set ? This 


proposal excited them greatly. They laughed, 
chattered, their eyes danced, but they shook their 
heads and moved a little farther away. Explana- 
tion was made through Giacomo. They knew 
what the Signora wanted todo. She was gciag 
to take them out on to the Canal and then fling 
them overboard! Horror at this idea lent me 
words, and I grew so voluble in broken Italian 
that the little ones laughed more than ever and 
clapped their hands; but they would not go. ! 

We were still discussing and explaining when I 
noticed that my audience had increased. I had 
not seen any children coming, but where had been 
four were now twelve, Two minutes more and the 
twelve had become twenty! Whether risen from 
the water or flown down from the skies I know 
not, but there they were, true water babies; boys, 
girls, of all ages, with faces of the Venetian type, 
dark, bright, low browed, with sweet, mobile lips, 
curved ready to receive whatever impress life and 
circumstances should stamp upon them. Some of 
the little ones, just able to walk, were beautful as 
the babies in the sacred pictures. One pretty 
boy carried a green branch over his shoulder like | 
a young St. John. Another had a rose, which, 
with a great deal of shy giggling, was dropped into 
my lap. When! thanked him and séemed to like 
it, a rage for vegetable offerings seized the assem- 
bly. By twosand by threes they scampered away 
and returned with hands full of all kind of leaves 
and flowers, parsley, rosemary, lettuce, ivy, tansy, 
and pinks. These, one and all, were poked at me 
by the droll little fingers, and for each I was ex- 
pected to bow and laugh and say ‘‘ thanks” to the 
special donor. 

I had been so diverted as to forget the sunset,’ 
but now Giacomo leaned forward and reminded 
me. I stayed his hand one moment while I fum- 
bled in my pocket for a parting present for the 
little crowd. Ten of those big copper two-sous 
pieces, which are so prompt in wearing holes in 
American portemonnaies, presented themselves, 
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and I handed them to Lello with the understand- 
ing that they were to go in sweetmeats for the 
party. One of the precious céins fell into the 
water during the transfer. All the little brown 
faces bent over the canal, with woe in their eyes, 
and a chorus of exclamation and regret arose as 
they gazed down into the lapping green water, 
from whose depths never sou-piece was known to 
return. 3 | 
Giacomo pushed out from the shore. The last 
sun glimt was just melting into the liquid rose, 
now deepened into soft red. Small lilac clouds 
floated upward to where minute star-points had 
begun to pierce the serene blue: a great gold 
moon was climbing the sky from behind the Lido: 
the water reflected all. It was an enchantment 
of vision; but I was fain to turn my eyes shore- 
ward, to watch the commotion going on there. 
My magnificent dole of eighteen pence had been 
reported, and the parents of the water-babies had 
come to see it properly distributed! Mysteriously, 
silently, as the little ones had come, they were col- 
lecting, out of doorways, from blind alleys, leaning 
from windows, chattering, exclaiming, disputing, 
discussing, there they were. Giacomo ceased to 


row. I lay back on my cushions and laughed. 


No orphan asylum board, met over a fat bequest, 


_ ever took fiercer views of duty, or made a funnier 


to-do! At last my faun separated himself from 
the group and like a deer ran down the Quay. I 
supposed he was gone after the sweets ; far from it. 
He was gone to change the money, which he did, 
into centesimi, ninety minute coins, which heaped 
hissmall brown hands full. Then began the proc- 
ess of division, with such torrents of words, such 
** Dios” and ‘* Diavolos,” such flashings of eyes 
and energy of gesticulation. The Italian is by 
nature dramatic. He puts into the small affairs 
of life, into the choosing of a saucepan, the buy- 
ing of a cabbage, an amount of eloquence, of im- 
perious gesture, which choicest moments do not 
evoke from colder races. Romulus, Remus, the 
whole injured Sabine people, can scarcely have 
expended in their dispute more vehemence of 
tone and action than was squandered in that 
brief ten minutes by the papas and mammas of 
the water-babies in distributing my centesimi. 

‘*Do those children all live there close by the 
water ?” I asked of Giacomo. 7 

‘‘Ah, Signora, who knows? By the water, in 
the water, it is all one in Venicer” 

So we rowed away under the pink and silver 
sky, while the moon climbed rapidly up and took 
possession of the dreamy shadows, 


A LITTLE BIT OF BRAG. 
By A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


AUL had a very neat way of commending 
his own services when he felt that they were 
vindicated by the results. Now he would put off 
his glorying from himself to his ‘‘ infirmities ” ; 
again he would give to his very boasting a touch 
of humility : ‘*‘ That which I speak, I speak it not 
after the Lord, but, as it were, foolishly in this 
confidence of boasting.” Then he would offset 
his self-assertion by a bit of new revelation: ‘It 
is not expedient for me, doubtless, to glory. I 
will come to visions and revelations of the Lord.” 
But even these were used to vindicate his calling 
as an apostle ; for, after all, the weight to be at- 
tached to his testimony would depend upon his 
character as a witness, upon the trustworthiness 
of: his judgment, and the truth of his opinions, 
as established by the facts. But Paul’s neatest 
pretext for a bit of self-glorification was to charge 
it upon the dullness of others in apprehending 
the truth and the weightiness of what he had all 
along been saying; and so, after a vigorous retro- 
spect, he would wind up with a triumphant ‘I 
told you #0,” and you ought to have recognized 
me, in this matter, as an apostle and a prophet ! 
‘*I am become a fool in glorying: ye have com- 
pelled me ; for I ought to have been commended 
of you.” That is my pretext and warrant for this 
boastful letter. 3 
For some two years past, through newspapers, 
magazines and addresses, I have sought to inter- 
pret to the English-speaking public the character 
and policy of Prince Bismarck, and especially the 
bearing of his ecclesiastical policy upon the Ger- 
man Empire and the future peace of Europe. 
This interpretation has been received in some 
quarters with incredulity or distrust ; in others, 
with caviling and denunciation. My dear friend 
Prof. Astie, of Lausanne, has just renewed the 
attack upon my position in this matter which he 
began a yearago. Many have persisted in pict- 
uring Bismarck as a tyrant and a persecutor, as 


unscrupulous and selfish, as plotting against the 
peace of Europe, as employing dramatic effect in 
public to cover duplicity in secret ; and they have 
predicted his speedy overthrow, either through 
the dissatisfaction of the court or through a re- 
action in Parliament and the nation. 

But where are these hostile critics, these proph- 
ets of evil, to-day? Here is your correspondent, 
quite at ease, backed up by the Emperor, the 
Parliament, the press and the people of Germany, 
by the courts of justice and the revelations of 
diplomacy; and in England backed up by D’Is- 
raeli, Gladstone, the Zimes, the Saturday Review, 
and the growing sentiment of the nation. The 
Christian Union, which has so courteously given 
place to his vaticinations without endorsing them, 
in this hour of triumph might appeal to the fore- 
shadowings of its Berlin correspondent upon Ger- 
man affairs as ‘‘signs” of its own apostleship! 
‘“‘T say again, Let no man think me a fool: if 
otherwise, yet as a fool receive me, that I may 
boast myself alittle. . . . Ye have compelled 
me.” 

But it is not for me to criticise others at a dis- 
tance for judgments and opinions which time has 
shown to be incorrect, since here upon the ground 
it required a good year of observation to mature 
a judgment to which I was willing to commit my- 
self, upon Bismarck and his policy. It took some 
time to learn that the American fashion of settling 
great political and ethical questions by abstract 
ad priort principles, regardless of circumstances, 
experiences and conditions, could not be sum- 
marily applied to old historic peoples; but that 
Germany must be studied in the light of her own 
history, usages and institutions, of the customs, 
tastes, traditions and prejudices of her people, 
and of her relations with surrounding nations. 
It took some time to learn that liberty may grow 
up under antiquated forms, and at length cast 
these off, or remodel them to its own use, with- 
out violent revolution ; that progress may move 
by different ways toward the same goal; that 
what for the moment seems to be a check upon 
liberty in one direction may serve to keep liberty 
herself from rushing over the precipice while pru- 
dence is preparing for her a broad, sure, triumph- 
ant way; and, above all, that new forms of lib- 
erty cannot be forced upon an unready or an 
unwilling people ; nor should the theories and 


practices of one nation be transferred to another 


without consideration of race, of temperament, 
of qualities, and of antecedent and surrounding 
conditions. 

Such studies, however, upon the ground, led 
your correspondent to the view which recent 
events have so strikingly confirmed. That stable 
and enlightened freedom which mankind had 
looked for in Europe as the result of the German 
reformation of the sixteenth century, and the 
French revolution of the eighteenth, has been re- 
tarded in our own century by the commotions of 
France and by the intrigues of Rome. By the 
contagion of her domestic disorders, by her inter- 
meddling diplomacy, and by her ambition for mil- 


itary glory, France has been the chronie disturber | 


of the peace of Europe. Indeed history already 
gives the dates of fifty invasions of German terri- 
tory by France in the past two hundred years. 
So long as Germany was divided into petty states, 
where jealousies and rivalries could be played off 
against each other, it was possible for France to 
agitate central Europe by her domestic revolu- 
tions or to threaten it by her foreign policy. Ger- 
many lacked coherence, strength, a national spirit. 
As Dr. Lieber used to say, her petty princes were 
a swarm of rats that ate up the substance of the 
house. Hence for the establishment of liberty in 
Germany the first condition was such a union 
within as should give security against assaults 
from without. This has been attained by the 
policy of Bismarck, first through the wise use of 
power and opportunity, and next through the 
creation of national free institutions upon the 
basis won by power, First, Germany was rid of 
the mixed-power of Austria, which had so long 
dominated in her affairs ; then France, the enemy 
which had so long threatened and humiliated her. 
was crippled, driven back of the Vosges, and put 
under bonds to keep the peace ; and at this oppor- 
tune moment all the States of Germany were knit 
together in one empire, under a free Constitution, 
and with a Parliament based directly upon uni- 
versal suffrage. It is for the peace of Europe, and 
for the development of popular liberty in Ger- 
many, that this empire should be maintained. 
Again, this Empire, by its own Constitution, is 


placed under the lead of the royal house of Prus- 


sia—now the foremost Protestant power of the 


| 


continent. In the past fifty years Jesuitism had 
greatly increased its activity, and it was even as- 
piring to the political control of Germany—a pro- 
ject that was made feasible by the division of the 
country into petty States, with each of which the 
Pope could make an independent compact. But 
this project is balked by the erection of Germany 
into one government, under a Protestant house; 
and the interests of Protestantism in Europe de- 
mand that this empire should be maintained, 
especially as it is now arrayed against the polit- 
ical power of the Church of Rome, 
Once conceive of this empire in its true relations 
to the unity of the German nation, and to the 
security of Germany from foreign invasions and 
from ecclesiastical control, and you have the key 
to Bismarck’s policy. To strengthen the Empire, 
for these ends, will be the work of years; it is for 
that Bismarck is unifying the currency, the mili- 
tary service, the postal service, the judiciary, the 
laws of trade, the banking system, the diplomatic 
service, and the ministry itself; and it is because 
of the vast good to be obtained by this unity, and 
the difficult and delicate steps by which it is to be 
made perfect and enduring, that he is so impatient 
of factious opposition to his plans, and so imper- 


How strikingly is this view of his policy—which 
I laid before you two years ago—confirmed by the 
events of to-day! In the late session of Parlia- 
ment his enemies made a fierce and organized onset 
uponhim. They charged him with intermeddling 
in Spain, and thus alienating Russia, and endanger- 
ing thepublic peace. He answered thataGerman 
had been murdered by the Carlists, andhe would 
make the life of a German as inviolable as is that of 
an American oran Englishman, Every German re- 
members how helpless he was as a subject of Han- 
ove, of Brunswick, of Wirtemberg, of Baden, of 
Saxony, of Bavaria, and now feels a thrill of pride 
in the Nation that is feared and respected abroad. 
Bismarck showed also how closely Russia and Ger- 
many are united for peace ; and his words have 
been echoed with approval by the official press of 
Petersburg. 

His enemies charged him with making partisan 
capital out of the Kullman assault; he told them 
that Kullman claimed to be the avenger of their 
own party. They charged him with making war 
on the Pope. He showed that Rome had urged 
Napoleon to a war for the destruction of Germany. 
Bismarck was charged with threatening and bully- 
| ing France ; and lo! the documents produced in 

the Arnim trial show that Bismarck has studiously 
adhered to non-intervention, and has had at heart 
the welfare of Germany and the peace of Europe. 
Thus he is vindicated at every point. Never did 
he stand higher or more firmly than now, 

Yet he has many enemies, and at one point is 
hisownenemy. This oft-repeated threat of resign- 
ing betrays a weakness that may one day prove 
fatal. No man can thus afford to cheapen himself, 
orto accustom people to the thought of dispensing 
with his services. No man is great enough or 
strong enough to make his personality the point 
upon which all public measures shall hinge. Let 
Bismarck trust calmly to a grateful and admiring 
people to do justice to himself and to his enemies, 

BERLIN, December 28, 1874. 


A MORNING AT THE TEMPLE- 
CHURCH IN LONDON. 
By EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 
HE Temple-church is held by an association 
of barristers and lawyers, called Benchers. 
The original proprietors were the Knights Tem- 
plars, a military order that sprang up in the 
twelfth century during the wars with the Moham- 
medans for the possession of the Holy Land. They 
were called Templars from the house near Solo- 
mon’s Temple that was first-occupied by them. 


their downfall, the Knights of St. John 


came their successors. These, in 1346, transferred 
the church, the monastery, and the land belong- 
ing to them to ‘‘certain law students from 
Thames Inn, Holborn.” From them it has come 
down to its present occupants, with its courts and 
halls, its lecture-rooms, and council-rooms, and 
libraries, and its beautiful gardens and walks on 
the banks of the Thames, and with funds ample 
enough for maintenance and indefinite improve- 
ments. As the Bank of England is the center of 
the money power of the realm, so is the Temple 
the center of the law power, where plodded the 
Cokes, and Seldens, and Burkes, and Black- 
stones. j 

With a pass in my hand, for no one but the pro- 


prietors can worship here without an order, I 


a 


ative in putting down the enemies of the Empire. 
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turned out of Fleet Street down a dark and nar- 
row lane to a low, out-of-the-way place, and came 
to the church almost hidden by the Halls ef Law 
that encompassed it. Fora Middle Age structure 
it is singularly simple and suited to the preaching 
of the Gospel, instead of its pantomimic exhibi- 
tion. There was no nave, no transepts, no arches 
or chapels, and no altar ; but, instead, a platform 
for the Communion-table, and on which the Serip- 
ture was read. It was as plain almost as a Puri- 
tan meeting house, and as free from pictures of 
the Virgin or any of the saints, as a modern 
mosque. No plague or taint of Romanizing ritual- 
ism has reached this church of the lawyers and 
jurists, unless its choral service may be a slight 
touch of it. 

The services preceding the sermon occupied an 

hour and a half, and the sermon twenty-five or 
thirty minutes. The Lord’s prayer was repeated 
five times ; the Apostles’ Creed, three times ; and 
the prayer for the Queen and the royal family, 
twice. This seemed a little like the ‘* vain repeti- 
tions” against which the Master cautioned his dis- 
ciples. The music by the chorister and singing boys 
was good. There was nothing theatrical in it or 
aboutit. I believe there never is in the choral parts 
of the Established Church service. The whole was 
chaste, sedate, and ecclesiastical, after the Romish 
style, in which music is employed ‘‘to add to the 
splendor of the worship of the Divine Majesty, 
and to awaken in the souls of the faithful the de- 
‘ sire of heavenly things.” But though it was all 
in my own language, so far as intelligibility is con- 
cerned it might as well have been in the Icelandic 
or any other outlandish tongue. Those who had 
books, and knew the way of the service in them, 
night find out the sense which to us outsiders was 
so charmingly smothered in the harmony of sweet 
sounds. I was in the condition the apostle de- 
scribes when in his day men employed unknown 
tongues in worship: ‘‘If I know not the meaning 
of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a bar- 
barian unto me.” English was to these choristers 
practically what the Romish authorities term it, 
“the vulgar tongue,” which it is forbidden to 
make use of in the Liturgical offices. 
' The text for the sermon was from Isa. 62: 12. 
“ Thou shalt be called the sought out,” the subject 
being the seeking out love of God, the same that 
the pastor-professor Tholuck chose for his jubi- 
tee address a few years ago. By what exegesis the 
preacher drew it from the text I cannot see, as the 
context shows that the sought out is not the 
seeker, but ‘‘the holy people,” ‘‘ the city not for- 
saken.” But it was a fine theme for a distinctive- 
ly Christian discourse. As a literary production 
it was scholarly and would rank well as a perform- 
Ance before some philosophical, ethical, or Chris- 
tian Evidence Societv, It was distinctively 
theistic, somewhat ostentatiously anti-Darwinian, 
Spencerian and Tyndallian. As a Gospel sermon 
it seémed to me almost nothing. The fault may 
have been partly in the hearer; I am willing to 
suppose it. 

The style not exactly was artificial, but was 
so dryly elaborate and stilted, that few except 
the legalists and the cultivated listeners could 
climb up to him in it. It was clear, in a 
sense, as wintry moonlight is, and almost as 
cold. At any rate, it was lacking in that ger- 
minating warmth of sunlight which sermons 
should always have, and which makes the 
Gospel the power of God, equally to the learn- 
éd and the unlearned. Perhaps the sermon was 
hot prepared for the occasion. It may have been 
selected from a score or so of the preacher's best, 
and worked over and fitted up for the benchers 
and the barristers ; for some parts suggested ‘“‘new 
cloth put upon an old garment.” In respect to 
the delivery, it was reading, not preaching; and 
ona pitch so far above the medium as to make 
easy speaking impossible, and without a cadence, 
a place of repose for the ear, from the beginning 
to the close. Seldom did he lift his eyes from the 
manuscript, and when he did they seemed to rest 
on vacancy. There was little rhetorical action, 
and less vocal modulation. Andin words ending in 
ing, the g was studiously abolished, as ‘* blessin’s ” 
for blessings, and ‘‘seekin’” for seeking, corre- 
sponding to another peculiarity which may occur 
when the text is taken from the heighth chap- 
ter of Hacts. 

The services in Westminster Abbey were very 
much like those at the Temple-church, only not 

so largely choral. The sermon was by some lesser 
dignitary than Canon Kingsley, who had been ad- 
vertised for the morning. It was not much above 
the average diecourses given every Sabbath to the 


country congregations of New England. But it 
was practical, and to receptive Christians who 
were not ruffied by their disappointment in not 


average men in the establishment, or they would 
not have been in these high places—the sad error, 
the largely disqualifying vice that marks so many 
scholarly ministers of the Church of England, was 
distinguishingly visible—I mean a soporific same- 
ness of sound, without inflection, deflection, or 
cadence, from the beginning of a sentence to its 
close, and sometimes almost from the commence- 
ment to the close of the sermon. Those who are 
accustomed to this dead level of vocal action in 
their preachers hardly seem to notice it, at least 
are not disturbed by it. Possibly some of them 
get more quiet sleep in church on account of it. 
But to a stranger, who knows what power the 
right use of the voice brings to preaching, such 
neglect, such abuse of it is painful. Why is it? It 
is not soin thiscountry. Itis not so with the Dis- 
senting preachers as a characteristic. How can it 
be explained in the Church of England, where 
there are so many noble Christian workers, and 
brilliant scholars and thinkers ? 

In two ways: One through the habit acquired 
by chanting, or intoning so much of the other 
services in a semi-musical monotone without re- 
gard to doctrine or sentiment. Why this bedrag- 
gling obscuration of religious thoughts in divine 
worship should be preferred to distinct, impress- 
ive reading and articulate singing, I do not know, 
except on the Romish theory that sound in public 
worship is better for the people than sense, as 
ecandle-light is better than sunlight. 

The other explanation is the low rank assigned 
to the sermon in comparison with the liturgic 
offices. Worship is the ruling idea, and preaching 
is subordinate. From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the time of Sabbath services are occupied in 
technical worship, only one-third or fourth, and 
sometimes less, being employed in preaching the 
Gospel. | 

The litany, the creeds, and some of the prayers 
are performed in a melo-dramatic style, in which 
intelligibility is certainly not the foremost object. 


preacher to keep clear of obscuring and enfeebling 
vices of manner, and to covet the most effective 
gifts of utterance and action. 

Perhaps another fact may cast some light on 
this peculiarity of the Church of England preach- 
er. His church is the established one. That, in 
the view of some, may put it quite out of the reach 
of assault or question. - The State upholds it, and 
it cannot fall. All the laws of the realm and of 
both Houses of Parliament make it strong. What 
should it require of the clergyman’s painstaking 
care and toil? His stipend comes trom the pa- 
rochial funds or the public treasury. It does not 
depend upon the people, whether few or many, 
pleased or displeased, or, often, whether he is a 
resident or absentee. His public services, except 
the sermon of fifteen or twenty minutes, are all 
prepared for him beforehand the year rouna, and 
require no labor or even forethought #rder to 
a creditable ministry. It is not strange, in these 
circumstances, that few of the Church of England 
clergy should attain eminence as preachers, or 
that the bishops should not have much time for 
preaching, which the Master placed first in the 
work of the ministry, when they have imposed on 
them the double duty of rulers in the State as well 
asin the Church. These things expvlain what Dean 
Alford says respecting the sermons of some of the 
Nonconforming preachers: ‘‘ The sermons of Dale, 
and Reynolds, and Raleigh are far, far above the 
average of such publications in our Church. 
Already the Nonconformists have passed us in 
scholarship and ministerial training.” 

It has some significance that the increase of the 
Established Church during the twenty-one years 
from 1851 to 1872 was only twenty-four per cent., 
while that of the leading Dissenting bodies—thg 
Methodist, Baptist, Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian—was over one hundred percent. What wonder 
that candid Church of England men begin to talk 
about dis-establishment in England, and to con- 
sider it only a question of how and when? What 
wonder that the divine authority of bishops 

‘*should have come in the estimation of the peo- 
| ple of England to be,” as Sir W. Harcourt says it 
; has, *‘ in the same situation with the divine right 
of kings”? They hold their offices on terms pre- 
scribed by Parliamentand the State. It is not by 
divine right that. a prelate has eight thousand 
pounds a year secured by act of Parliament. 


It is not by divine right that the bishops sit in 


hearing the Canon, it would be moderately help- | 
ful. In both these preachers—and they must be | 


In these circumstances there is less motive for the. 


| the House of Lords. They sit there, as we all 
ae barony, and a barony is not of divine 
rigat. 


TREE-SHADOWS. 
By HENRY GILLMAN. 


i the winter when the snow spreads its white 
tt. mantle over the ground, of a clear moonlight 
night I love to study the variety of the shadows 
cast by the different trees. The elm weaves a 


ramifications, and more elegant than Honiton. 
The oak aud the maple throw a coarser net, with 
a larger mesh, of more rigid lines, in angular, 
masculine forms. The long, waving strands of the 
willow stream-like disheveled tresses, suggesting 
Coma Berenices, or the treacherous locks of Absa- 
lom in -their fatal tanglement amid the thick 
boughs of that great oak in the wood of Ephraim 
—wicked ambition strangled by its own conceits. 
Then how fine and graceful are the shadows cast 
by the slim, airy birch, feathering off into sucha 
mutitude of slender twigs. The smooth white 
stem still stands like a silver pillar in a ruined 
temple, the roof of which has fallen in. But a 
few months ago in the full flush of summer, it up- 
held between us and the. sun such a cool, grateful 
screen of ever-fluttering, ever-rustling, dark green 
leaves as made the heart that rested beneath 
them glad for their kindliness and beauty. To- 
night, as we view their empty places, we are 


collections of the summer gone. 

And now we come to a beech, so tall and stately 
that it is worthy of the forest. Its bark of ashy- 
gray is smooth and close, and the light branches 
stretch far on every side in horizontal sprays, al- 
most as straight and regular in their disposition 
as the unwavering veination of the leaves, many 
of which, brown and wrinkled, still cling to the 
branchlets like true friends in adversity. Some 
one has said that the leaf isasort of model of 
the tree to which it belongs. And this, though 
not to be accepted literally or, at least, without 
some allowances, is in many cases found to be 
true. 

Not far away towers a walnut, a large tree whose 
handsome form shows grandly even in its shadow- 
picture, a sort of Black Prince among th: trees. 
The brown bark, resinous and aromatic, hides 
from us the rich purplish wood we know so well. 
The Latin or scientific name Juglans, is a corrup- 
tion of contraction of Jovis glans, which means 
the nut of Jupiter. Whether this refers to its size 
or other excellence I leave those to judge who de- 
light to crack the roughly-furrowed sheils by 
glowing fires, of winter nights. Near by stands, 
‘sadly out of place, a sycamore, looking like a 
mendicant in its whitish ragged bark, extending 
empty, beggarly, beseeching hands. It throws 
down a perfect confusion of branch shadows, 
grotesque and quaint, and bewildering to the eye ; 
and yet, altogether, it has a general resemblance 
to a great outstretched hand, whether beseeching, 
warning, or threatening. 

More significant are those shadow-etchings in 
the cemetery, over the long row of graves. They 
glimmer in strange shifting hieroglyphs, a sym- 
bolic record, faithfully printed on the pure surface 
of the snow, as if they would give words to those 
who are always silent. But no man can read the 
language. It is an unknown tongue, all save one 
word, and that is—shadow. 


pictures on the cold, glistening vellum spread so 
lavishly beneath, we feel irresistably compelled to 
look up at the originals themselves, and so, per- 
haps, spy a nest among the branches. There, in 
the little dwelling formed of twining roots, moss, 
twigs, a family of winged choristers first saw the 
light, and lodged comfortably for many days. 
But the soft, hollow hemisphere, once so warm 
and pleasant to their tender downy breasts, is now 
filled with snow. They sing far, far away in other 
lands where summer smiles. In the bayous of 
Louisiana or further south, among the waving 
reeds and tropical vegetation, their crimson wings 
flash congenially in the glowing sunlight, and the 
old home is forgotten. 

Then, soft and low, a voice comes, so soft and 
low one can searcely be said to hear it, can scarce- 
‘ly say whether it is a sound or an emotion, the 
murmured syllables of airy lips, or the still, small 
utterance of the heart. Ah! who does not have 
sympathy with that voice? It seems to say: 
‘‘ Neither do the graves hold their tenants ; they, 


- 


country.” 


delicate lace-like tracery, beautiful in its myriad 


touched with the tender pity of the past, and re- 


Walking thus under the trees, and tracing their 


too, stretch their wings, and fly into a happier 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


A SONG OF THE SNOW. 


By Mary B. DopGE. 


I. 


H, the falling of the flakes 
In these mute, weird days— 
Oh, the flakes the north-wind shakes 
In its whirling, swirling ways— 
Ye are but a preparation 
For the keenest life we know ; 
Hearts break out in jubilation 
At the coming of the snow! 
And the sleds from out the cellar, 
And the cutter from the loft, 
O’er which summer was a jailer 
Now are jeweling the soft 
Ficecy whiteness; and the laughter 
Of the children, and the bells 
Shaken loose athwart the rafter, 
Each with merry promise swells. 
Oh, the falling of the flakes, 
Falling, falling, softly falling— 
Oh, the earth in dreams a-calling 
For more covering ere she wakes ; 
Ob, the pearls the snow is twining 
Round the trees’ minutest stems, 
Waiting, waiting for the shining 
Of the sun to fire the gems; 
Oh, the music of the bells, 
Stirred to fitful palpitation, 
And the hope that upward wells 
Through the snow’s sweet liberation; 
Oh, the falling of the flakes, . 
Falling, falling, softly falling, 
And the white, stil] joy it makes 
World-enthralling ! 
See! the passive joy, yet pregnant 
Of the joy that shall be regnant, 
When the sun calls out the belis; 
Wakes the jingling, jocund jingling, 
Wakes the free rouladecof jingling 
Of the sleigh’s impatient bells! 


IT. 


Oh, the sun upon the snow 
In these clear, bright days— 
And the glitter of the glow 
Wrought of gold and crystal rays~ 
Ye are yielding in fruition 
Rare, ripe clusters of the joy 
That was but an intuition 
Yesterday, to girl and boy! 
Now the sleds are coasting gaily 
Down the whitely mantled hill, 
And no single shadow, greyly, 
In the crisp noon bodeth ill. 
Scarlet capes and woolen mufflers 
Half the dainty darlings hide, 
Whom the ruddy, roistering shufflers 
Promise soon to give a ride. 


_Oh, the chubby, wrapped-up Graces! 


Mark them, as at carnival, 


- Roguish life within their faces, 


Throwing balls about pell-mell! 
And the skaters pirouetting 

On their skates of burnished steel! 
And the fun when, sleds upsetting, 

Riders tumble “ head o’er heel"! 
Oh, the ringing of the voices, 

Shoucing, screaming, res’nant ringing, 
While the answering air rejoices 

Sharply stinging! 

Hark! the noisy mirth yet pregnant 
Of the joy that shall be regnant, 

When the moon calls out the bells; 
Wakes the jingling, dulcet jingling, 
Wakes the full rovlade of jingling 

Of the sleigh’s resilient bells! 


Il. 

Oh, the moon’s resplendent light 

In these pure, white days— 
When above, below, the night 

Is with sheen of snow ablaze; 
When the milky-way of angels 

To fresh stars has given birth, 
And Love's luminous evangels 

Lie unfolded on the earth! 
Oh, not strange such lucubration, 

Tempting love to read it right, 
Proves a peerless invitation 

To the maiden and her knight! 
And not strange that coursers airy, 

Shod with softly feathered shoon, | 
Bear the two to realms of faery, 

Where ring bells in wedding-tune ; 
Where the dreamland bells areschiming 

With the strings of bells so sweet— 
Liquid bells that go a-rhyming 

To the coursers’ dancing feet ! 
Oh, these all are nigh forgotten 

In the tingle and the flush 
Of bewildering bliss begotfen 

Of the first kiss and its blush | 


_ Yet with fresher inspiration ° 


_ Fall the dancing, prancing feet, 

While the bells in new libation 
Seem more swect! 

List! in chorus ever pregnant 

Of a future joy more regnant, 

How the moon calls out the bells! 
Wakes the jingling, tenderest jingling, 
Wakes the soft roulade of jingling 

Of the sleigh’s mellifiuous bells! 


IV. 
Oh, the magic of the snow 
In these blithe, cold days 
When both young and old o’erflow 
With a half unconscious praise! 
When the young heart’s ready keys 


Stir unbidden with sweet numbers, 
And the old heart’s memories 

Break in rhythm from their slumbers! 
Oh, the precious dews of heaven, 

Making fair the summer flowers, 
Are not more divinely given 

Than the frost of winter hours. 
Hither falls a stainless vision 

Till, above the billowy snow, 
Bells ring out in bient allision 

To and fro; 

Swelling drifts o’ertop the fenc 

Burying boundaries out of sight; 
Infinite whiteness thrills the senses 

With delight! 

Oh, the falling flakes are pregnant 
Of ajoy forever regnant 

When their charm inspires the bells: 
Wakes the wild and mellow jingling, 
Wakes the rich rovlade of jingling 

Of the snow’s entrancing bells! 


THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM. 


By GEorRGE S. MERRIAM. 


HE early history of the Jewish people is full 

of instruction, if, instead of servile confine- 
ment to its details, we get a broad view of its 
place in the general history of mankind. We can 
best appreciate the work which was wrought 
through the Jews if we compare their character- 
istics with those of the other great nations of 
antiquity, the Greeks and Romans. They, too, 


not less truly than the Jews, had a place in the 


Divine education of the race. 

The especial genius of the Romans was for war 
and government. They excelled in both, perhaps, 
through the same quality—the capacity for dis- 
cipline, that is, for intelligent obedience. It is 
largely to the same quality that modern Germany 
owes her greatness. The Romans, then, reduced 
the world to peace by conquering it, and kept it 
at peace by their capacity for government. Thus 
was laid the necessary foundation of wide and 
permanent civilization. In the universal tumult 
of wars that had preceded, the attainments of the 
highest peoples were lost to the rest, as their pos- 
sessors were either crushed out or shut up in 
isolation. The strong Roman hand brought in 
peace and order—the time for liberty had not 
come. The Romans opened roads by which the 
treasures of Judxa and Greece were communi- 
cated to the ancient world. Dying, Rome be- 
queathed to after ages lasting principles of law 
and government, which after a time of chaos en- 
tered into the foundations of modern society. 

The work of the Greeks was very different. It 
is impossible to include jn any single phrase the 
achievements of this brilliant and wonderful peo- 
ple. But, more than anything else, they trained 
and inspired the human intellect. Greece taught 
mankind to think. The greatest of Grecian 
heroes is Socrates, who spent his Nfe in seeking 
truth, and laid down his life a martyr of truth: 
But his self-sacrifice not only lifts him above his 
countrymen ; it sepdrates him from them in char- 
acteristic quality. To seek truth by intellectual 
inquiry was eminently a Greek trait, but to sacri- 
fice life for the truth was not at all Greek. Plato 
is the better representative of his nation—a phil- 
osopher, butnotamartyr. Yet Plato’s philosophy 
has some of the noblest moral qualities. Wisdom, 
as he viewed it, included all virtue and heroism 
and spiritual aspiration. And herein he too dif- 
fers from the general Greek type. The moral 
ardor of Socrates and Plato was their own, and 
may be said to have perished with them. The 
speculative, inquiring disposition was the Greek 
characteristic. All logical and systematic thought 
owes its beginning to that people. Its language 
gave new powers to the human mind. Christian 
theology in the Middle Ages drew its instruments 
from Aristotle ; and if to us its processes seem me- 
chanical and ifs results barren, they marked an 
immense advance on the Dark Ages which went 
before. Plato has from the earliest times until 
now been an inspiration to the best Christian 
thinkers. 7 

Turning now to Judza, we find that, while the 
highest word of Greece was Wisdom, the great 
word of the Jews was Holiness. And what to the 
Jewish mind was the meaning of “holiness”? 
We must not carry into the word, as at first used, 
all the fullness of signification which it now has 
tous. But, at the earliest, we find in it the idea 
of human character as determined by man’s rela- 
tion with God. 

The first meaning of the Hebrew word “holy” 
is pure, clean. To this was soon added the idea of 
set apart to God, consecrated. Here in one word 
we have the great formative idea of Judaism. It 


| was the idea of personal consecration to the. 


Deity, and the expression of that consecration by 
personal purity. We have here the germ of the 
highest conception of life we have yet reached; 
the conception, namely, of right action in every 
relation, flowing out of the immediate communion 
of man with the Divine Spirit. The Jewish idea 
is the distinct germ and the historical parent of 
that highest Christian conception. 

To the Jews, at the outset, the ideal of charac- 
ter was an ideal of separation from defilement of 
whatever kind. And the virtue most characteris- 
tic of the Jews, in every age, has been personal 
purity. This, in an ethical sense, was their crown- 
ing advantage over the nations around them. 
Measured by this test, the ancient Jews were 
transcendently superior to the Greeks even of the 
time of Socrates. 

Yet, even in this, their especial moral distine- 
tion, and judging them even by the ideal standard 
of their law, the Jews were far below the Chris- 
tian level. The law of Moses allowed the husband 
to divorce the wife almost for a whim. It put 
concubinage under restrictions only. It set no 
stigma on the husband's breach of the marriage 
vow. And, furthermore, in the earlier time the 
idea of purity confused essentials and non-essen- 
tials. No one can read without wonderment the 
prohibitions that are indiscriminately mingled, .of 
the grossest sensual crimes, and offenses which 
we call ceremonial. (The distinction between 
ceremonial and moral law is a later thought, and 


no such separation is traceable in the oviginal 


form of the laws.) The mixing of linen and wool- 
en in one garment, and the plowing with an ox 
and an ass together, are prohibited on the saine 
page and in the same terms with the worst offenses 
against chastity. This confusion marks a- rudi- 
mentary stage; the sentiment of purity was 
strong, but as yet crude and uneducated. It grew 
more intelligent even at an early stage of the 
national history. 

But the idea of purity was only one element, 
though the central element, in the Jewish concep- 
tion of character. Along with ‘‘ holiness,” another 
great word shines out from the Old Testament 
pages—“ righteousness.” <A very noble filling out 
of that word can be supplied from the historical 
and especially the poetical books. The sense of 
justice, equity, integrity, was very strong. The 
ideal of an upright judge plays a conspicuous 
part, as in Abraham's grand appeal: ‘* Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” ‘‘ Innocency” 
—freedom from wrong-doing toward others—is 
another characteristic word. The crime of David 
against Uriah isa natural incident in the life of 
an Eastern king; what gives the Jewish story its 
eminence is the stern reprobation of the prophet, 
and the profound repentance of David. Compas- 
sion for the poor and afflicted is exalted through- 
out the Old Testament; it is under this form, for 
the most part, that we get nearest to the lofty 
and comprehensive ‘‘ charity” of the later dispen- 
sation. Generally, it is the stern and heroic vir- 
tues that are exhibited and extolled. Throughout 
the Prophets we find fidelity to duty, rebuke of 
wickedness in high place, courage, patriotism, as 
conspicuous qualities. With these occur at inter- 
vals, as in Isaiah, wonderful bursts of tendernéss 
and syimpathy. 

The conspicuous defect in the old Jewish mor- 
ality was in relation to the treatment of personal 
enemies, and of wrong-doers generally. There 
are a few passages which grandly teach the Chris- 
tian lesson of returning good for evil. But the 
characteristic Jewish sentiment lies toward the 
punishment of wrong-doers, with little thought of 
their reclamation. And correspondingly, as a 
man always thinks his own enemies are sin- 
ners, the sentiment of revenge was very strong, 
and had even a kind of religious sanction. A ter- 
rible Oriental vindictiveness often appears in the 
psalms, and David evidently felt it a perfectly re- 
ligious thing to curse his enemies with the bitter- 
est imprecations. In the Hebrew conception of 
God, mercy and forgiveness were very prominent ; 
but that conception failed of strong reproduction 
in their idea of human character. 

We have thus far considered the Jewish ideal of 
character on the human side. But everywhere 
this side is closely blent with the sense of Divine 
influence. To the Jews, the worship of Jehovah 
instead of Baal was not a question of the name of 
a deity; it was not a question only of religious 
feeling; it was also the choice of purity instead of 
vileness. The worship of the heathen gods con- 
nected itself with all manner of impurity. The 
Greek gods are bad enough in point of morals; 
but they are pure in comparison with some of the 
deities set up to rival Jehovah. It is this that 
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gives its significance to the incessant, terrible les- 
son against idolatry. 

From first to last, Jewish history i is marked with 

the inseparable union of spiritual worship with 
right living. That union was its glory. And wher- 
ever in their sacred books we find the spiritual ele- 
ment strong, there, too, the moral element is 
strong. It is these two things—which to the He- 
brew mind, at its best, were closely blended—the 
thought of God and the thought of goodness—it is 
these ideas, intensely felt and nobly expressed, that 
make the Psalms and the best of the Prophets 
fruitful and precious in every age. 
t The ceremonial element in Judaism at times 
confused the moral sense, and at times crowded 
it into the background. Nothing is more striking 
than the frequent protests by psalmist and proph- 
et against its excessive predominance. ‘Thou 
desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; thou 
delightest not in burnt-offering. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, though wilt not despise.” The 
greatest spirits of the old dispensation rose above 
the religion of forms; but the ritualistic tendency 
was strong in the Jewish nature, and in the time 
of Christ it had largely crusted over the moral 
and spiritual elements. 

The root-idea of Jewish morality was separa- 
tion from evil. Hence, naturally, a rigid seclu- 
sion from heathen peoples; inwardly, a standard 
of character in which abstinence from wrong- 
doing was insisted on, rather than active well- 
doing; furthermore, a sharp line of separation 
between the ‘‘good” and the ‘‘ wicked” in social 
life. 

' The relation of Christ to the earlier Judaism 
will be the subject of another paper. 


CALVIN’S FIRST BATTLE WITH THE 
GENEVESE. 
By D. G. PORTER. 

HE state of the Reformation was as crude as 


possible in Geneva when Calvin came to the, 


city. Farel had had a long and desperate struggle 
with the priests, but had won the people to his 
side and had gained the victory. The popular 
assembly had voted that the people should adhere 
to the principles of the reformed faith, and have 
nothing to do with papal superstitions and cere- 
monies. 

| There was, however, little idea of any distinc- 
tion between the church and the world. All who 
belonged to the city belonged also to the church, 
as was the case under the supremacy of Rome. 
The ministers were not engaged by any church in 
the modern sense, but by the authorities of the 
city. The people had thrown off the papacy, in- 
cluding excommunication and other ecclesiastical 
penalties which the priests had power to inflict, 
and had taken matters into their own hands. 
They were not very thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that Christian lives were necessary to 
the enjoyment of Christian privileges, but thought 
that every one, so long at least as he was guilty of 
no violation of the laws, had a right to the com- 
munion of the church. They were thus rejoicing 
in a Christianity as universal as Catholicism, and 
which they expected would be a great deal less 
troublesome. 

Galvin was at first employed only as a teacher 
of the Bible, from which he taught, of course, the 
theology of the Institutes; but having engaged 
‘goon after his arrival in a discussion between the 
Catholics and Protestants held at a mutual con- 
ference at Lausanne, he won great credit by jhe 
ability with which he vindicated the principlés of 
the reform, and upon his return to the city he 
was promoted to the pastorate of the Church of 
St. Peter. 

Assisted by Farel, he now drew up a confession 
of faith embodying the principles of the reforma- 
tion, and reserving to the church the right of dis- 
cipline and excommunication against those who 
led irregular lives. 

. The Council of Two Hundred, to which the 
confession was referred, ordered that the articles 
should be observed by the citizens, but deferred 
the decision as to their adoption, wisely preferring 
to make trial of the confession before committing 
themselves to it. 

Complaints were soon made against the rigid 
rule of morality included in the confession, which 
the pastors were seeking to enforce. The people 
accused Calvin of attempting to retstablish over 
them the authority which they supposed they 
‘had abolished in renouncing Popery. Calvin, on 
the other sage wrote to his friend Bullinger: 
“The people, in breaking off the yoke of the 


priests, think they have shaken off all authority 
in the world. Oh, what a difficult thing the re- 
building of the church will be !” 

It seems strange to us that neither party could 
see the truth in a matter so simple. Calvin was 
wrong in undertaking to compel all the citizens 
to live according to his rigid rule of Christian 
morality. The citizens were wrong in claiming 
church privileges while insisting upon their right 


to live as they pleased. But the idea of a separa- 


tion of Church and State, so plainly suggested by 
the circumstances, seems not to have occurred to 
either party. This principle was in fact asserted 
at this period only by the troublesome Anabap- 
tists, and by them, so far as we know, only after 
the disastrous failure of two separate attempts, 
on the part of themselves or their adherents, to 
set up a millennial theocracy by force of arms. 

Calvin and Farel, therefore, seeing that many 
of the citizens were not disposed to live according 
to the rule they had prescribed, but still persisted 
in coming to the communion, now addressed a 
memorial to the Council insisting upon the final 
adoption of the confession. The Council, willing 
to support the pastors, was yet disposed to be pa- 
tient with the citizens. They therefore proposed 
some modifications, to which the pastors assented, 
and then adopted the confession, which thus be- 
came a law of the State. 

The attempt was thus made to legislate mor- 
ality, or rather Christianity, upon the citizens. 
Extravagance in dress, amusements supposed to 
be unchristian, such as dancing, card-playing, 
etc., were forbidden and punished by law. ‘‘I do 


not condemn amusements as such,” said Calvin ; 


‘**dances and cards are not in themselves evil ; but 
how easily these pleasures succeed in making 
slaves of those who are addicted to them! We 
must avoid every risk of falling back into the old 
abuses.” 

A moral police force now undertook to see that 
the people should live up to Calvin’s confession 
and rule of life. Of course there was resistance. 
Men’s passions became excited, and the citizens 
were divided into two parties. The party who 
resisted the enforcement of the confession and 
denied the right of the church and the pastors to 
interfere with the course of their private life were 
called ‘‘ Libertines.”” This party was also aided 
by some who are said to have been freelovers in 
sentiment and pantheistic in theology. They 
were called ‘‘ Spiritual Libertines.” 


CALVIN AND THE BAPTISTS. 


To increase the general disorder there now ar- 
rived in Geneva two Anabaptists, men who, after 
the failure of the attempts made by some of their 
party, no longer believed in the right of the State 
to legislate Christianity upon a community, and 
who, we may believe, advocated those principles of 
license which have since obtained the name of 
liberty of conscience. These men were welcomed 
by the ‘‘ Libertines,” and Calvin and Farel began 
to be disturbed at the turn affairs were taking. 

Confident, however, of their ability to van- 
quish the Anabaptists in debate, they summoned 
them to a public disputation; and the Baptists 
were obliged to consent to an arrangement by 
which, in case of defeat, they were to be banished 
or put to death, their enemies, of course, being 
judges. But confident of the strength and justice 
of their cause, they accepted the conditions and 
boldly entered the lists with such ‘champions of 
theological disputation as Calvin and Farel were 
known to be. 

These Baptists do not seem to have been ex- 
actly ‘‘regular.” In fact, they held to some ex- 
travagances in addition te what are now termed 
Baptist principles. Accordingly, we find that the 
discussion related not only to infant baptism, but 
also to the sleep of the soul, in which it seems 
many of the Baptists of that period believed. It 
does not appear, however, that they were annihi- 
lationists. They held only that the soul is uncon- 
scious from death till the resurrection. 

The debate lasted three days. Calvin's argu- 
ments against soul-sleeping are said to have been 
convincing. We have no report from the Baptist 
side, but many of the citizens, we are informed, 
took part with the heretics, and at the end of 
three days the Council seeing that the breach was 
daily widening, and that the faith of many began 
to waver, commanded that the discussion should 
cease. They then summoned the Anabaptists be- 
fore them, told them that they bad not sustained 
their positions and banished them from the city. 

Calvin and Farel were thus declared victorious, 
but Guizot tells us that they were keenly sensible 
of the incompleteness of their victory, and of the 
necessity of making some powerful impression 


upon the minds of the people. They therefore 
endeavored to strengthen the personal influence 
as much as possible by frequent pastoral visits, 
and caused the confession to be printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the city. 

About this time another French refugee and 
preacher of reform, named Courault, came to the 
assistance of Calvin and Farel. He was old and 
blind, but fiery and impetuous, manifesting vastly 
more zeal than prudence. His discourses were 
vehement and striking, and in a sense popular, 
but not in the least conciliatory or soothing. 
Men’s passions were excited by his violent lan- 
guage and the line of separation between the par- 
ties became daily more distinct. 

Calvin now demanded that one of the magis- 
trates, accompanied by the proper officers, should 
enter every house in the city and require the in- 
mates to accept under oath the published confes- 
sion. The Council reluctantly consented to this 
demand, but softened the form of the obligation 
to be taken by adding the words ‘‘as far as may 
be.” Many, of course, refused to give the re- 
quired pledge. One of the citizens, a man of con- 
siderable standing and influence, returned the 
answer that ‘‘he had no objection to some of the 
articles, but he could not take any oath about the 
ten commandments of God, as they were exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep.” 

Other similar responses and the tone in which 
they were rendered filled the pastors with anger 
and alarm. On the occasion of the next celebra- 
tion ef the sacrament they demanded that those 
who had sympathized with and countenanced the 
Anabaptists should be publicly censured before 
being allowed to partake. The magistrates again 
consented, but implored the pastors to be careful 
and patient, and ‘‘to exhort the people wemout 
casting them out of the right path.” 


THE CONFLICT OF CHURCH AND STATE. 

An election which soon followed was, as might 
be expected, unfavorable to Calvin and his cause. 
Three of the four syndics or chief magistrates of 
the city were chosen from the ranks of the oppo- 
sition. 

The magistrates of Berne, a neighboring city 
which had been the faithful ally of Geneva in 
many a perilous crisis, now interposed their kind 
offices, proposing that the Genevese should lay 
aside their internal dissensions and accept the 
same rule and ceremonial in regard to the sacra- 
ments which had been adopted in their own city. 
The Opposition, or State party, as it.may now be 
termed, were eager to accept this proposal; but 
the Bernese rule, in the opinion of Calvin and 
Farel, intrenched somewhat upon the preroga- 
tives and independence of the church, and they 
were consequently unwilling to accept it. The 
question was referred to a synod of reformers 
held at Lausanne, in March, 1538. The decision 
of the synod was favorable to the State party and 
unfavorable to Calvin and Farel, who now de- 
manded that the matter should be referred to 
another synod soon to be held at Zurich. This 
demand was refused, and the magistrates now 
enjoined the pastors to celebrate the sacrament 
according to the Bernese rule, and without re- 
fusing it to any one. This the pastors positively 
refused to do, alleging that such a course would be 
contrary to their consciences and the right of 
religious authority. The people now became vio- 
lent and abusive tewards the parties, and old 
Courault returned the abuse from the pulpit. The 
magistrates thereupon forbade him to preach. 
He paid no attention to the prohibition, but the 
next time he preached, turned his abuse upon the 
magistrates themselves. They then had him ar- 
rested and imprisoned for contempt of thecivil au- 
thority. Calvin and Farel, accompanied by several 
prominent citizens, now appeared before the Coun- 
cil and demanded the release of Courault. The 
Council refused, and again demanded that the pas- 
tors should celebrate the sacrament according to 
the custom of Berne. The pastors refused in their 
turn, and the parties separated, each more de- 
termined than ever. 

THE CRISIS. 

On the eve of Easter Sunday soon following, a 
messenger from the Council waited on Calvin and 
proposed to him the following question : Will you 
preach to-morrow, and administer the communion 
according to the tenor of the letters from Berne ? 
Calvin refused to make any reply. ‘‘ Then,” said 
the messenger, ‘‘on the part of the magistrates, I 
forbid you to preach. They will find some one 
else. ” 

Calvin now consulted with Farel, and both de- 
termined to preach and not to administer the 
sacrament at all, The refractory city would thus 
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be placed under interdict. The situation became | 
known to the people, among whom the greatest 
excitement prevailed, and the churches were 
densely packed. Calvin and Farel boldly ap- 
peared in their respective pulpits, preached in 
open defiance of the magistrates, and dismissed 
the people without administering the sacrament. 
This, for, Easter Sunday, was certainly a very 
significant omission. Both parties were present 
in force, both were angry and defiant, but no col- 
lision took place. 

The next day the Council definitely adopted the 
Bernese rite, and an assembly of the people con- 
vened the day following, ordered that Calvin and 
Farel should leave the city within three days. _ 

The banished pastors first proceeded to Berne 

to complain of the treatment they had received, 
and to seek the intervention of the Bernese in 
the hope of effecting a reconciliation. The assist- 
ance they sought Was accorded. Messengers 
were sent to Geneva, but could avail nothing with 
the people. They next applied to a synod of 
reformers assembled at Zurich. The synod took 
up their cause, and supported by a deputation 
from Berne, attempted a reconciliation between 
the people and the banished ministers. This at- 
tempt, also, failed. The Genevese, excited and 
thoroughly in earnest, reaffirmed the decree of 
banishment. 
- After four months of wandering and unavailing 
efforts to effect a reconciliation with the people of 
Geneva, Calvin determined to settle in Strasburg. 
He was made professor of theology in that city, 
and became the minister of a congregation of 
French refugees. He remained in Strasburg about 
three years, where his learning and ability were 
held in high honor, and where he was, perhaps, 
more pleasantly and profitably engaged than at 
any other period of his life. 


' HOW WE CHILDREN GOT OUR 


EDUCATION. 
Bry A. F. 8. 


OW to meet the expenses incident to the 
education of a number of children is a 
problem which in many families, even in thrifty 
New England, remains unsolved. Experience in 
a country parish has convinced me that the diffi- 
culty often arises from a false estimate of the rel- 
ative necessity of schooling for the children, as 
compared with the necessity of procuring certain 
other ends in life. Many families who fail to give 
their children any but the simplest rudiments of 
an education, feeling that this is all they can 
afford, yet have nicely furnished parlors, with 
Brussels carpets and polished furniture. They 
may even own a horse and buggy, and that 
though they live in the very center of the village, 
and are not obliged to have recourse to this mode 
of locomotion. Yet, with all this comfort, and 
even luxury, around them, they feel that they 
cannot afford to educate their children thoroughly. 
With them the problem of how to meet the neces- 
sary educational expenses is not solved, and the 
children remain uneducated. 
As a contribution toward the solution of this 


- important question, the following facts may not 


be without value. They are the simple story of 
how a poor father managed to give all of his chil- 
dren a good education. 


¢ Father was a foreign missionary, with a small 


‘the best schools available. 


salary, living in a large and-expensive city, and 
with many calls on his purse, arising from the dis- 
tress of persecuted converts. His time, as well as 
that of our mother, was fully occupied in mission- 
ary work, so that for either of them to take entire 
charge of our education was an impossibility. 
Yet, in spite of these difficulties, they succeeded 
in giving their children an education sufficient to 
enable them all to enter into professional life. 
How did they accomplish this? I reply, by lay- 
ing down, once for all, this proposition: Our chil- 
dren must be educated, even though we have to 
deny ourselves many of the comforts of life to com- 
pass this end. 7 

Acting on this principle, they always sent us to 
Where there was no 
school which taught the desired branch (for the 
schools in that city were very deficient), they 
hired the best tutors. In this way we all learned 
not only the branches commonly taught in schools, 
but also Drawing, Music, French and German. I 
never heard my father grumble about the school- 
bills, or other educational expenses. These were 
always met without a word of complaint. Not so, 


however, with the other expenses of the house- 


hold. Often did we children hear him say: 
‘‘ Mother, we must curtail our current expenses. 


Really, we can’t afford to use butter, or sugar, or 


tea and coffee. The children must have their 
education, you know.” And so these necessities 
of life (as some regard them) were swept off the 
table remorselessly, to make room for the greater 
necessity of schooling for the children. Memory 
recalls many instances when father would take a 
broom or a mop and do housework (mother being 
feeble) so as to save the expense of hiring help. 
Many times an old coat had to do service for an- 
other year, and always the carpets were taken up 
in summer, so as to save them. In this way, 
household, or personal expenses, were reduced to 
their minimum, and all to the end that the means 
might be forthcoming to meet school and college 
bills. Father often used to say to us: ‘I mean to 
give you all an education if I can, as your capital 
in life, for I never shall be able to leave you any- 
thing else to start with.” 

How often in later years have we been truly 
grateful for this principle laid down by our par- 
ents while we were still too young to appreciate 
its bearing on our lives. And how frequently 
have I wished that the money put by some of my 
acquaintances into a new Brussels carpet, or ex- 
pended for a party, might have been used to pay 
for a quarter's lessons on the piano, or quarter's 
term-bills in college. 


MOSAICS | 
IN THE EARLY ITALIAN CHURCHES. 
By R. DAVEY. 
 (Coneluded.) 

N 1618 Bosio discovered the catacomb of the 
Via Portuensis. His labors were rewarded 
by the discovery of a very fine mosaic ceiling, 
in the center of which was a superb head. of 
Christ. Surrounding it were other pictures rep- 
resenting the history of the children in the fiery 
furnace, all the figures in which wear Phrygian 
caps on their heads, and short Roman tunics. 
Here, also, is found the tomb of Sts. Abdo 
and Sennus, and over it a mosaic in which the 
Lord is seen leaning out of the elouds and placing 
crowns upon the heads of the two saints, who 
kneel before him. Their names are written over 
their heads. It is to be noted that in the picture 
Christ wears a long white beard, and might easily 
be taken for the Father were it not for his name 
being written upon the halo which surrounds his 
divine head. These mosaics have been engraved 
by Bottari, but are all of the third epoch of Chris- 
tian art. Indeed, there are very few mosaics of 
the first period in the catacombs, and they are, 
with scarce any exceptions, works of the third 
and fourth centuries, although here and there are 
to be seen some fragments of mosaic of the latter 
half of the first and second. It was not until the 
reign of Constantine the Great, when the church 
left forever the catacombs, that mosaic became a 
great art among the Christians. It was in the 
primitive basilicas that it assumed a most impor- 
tant position, and has left remains in the choirs 
of the early Christian churches of Rome and Ra- 
venna which still fill the traveler with astonish- 

ment and delight. 

From the close of the tenth century to the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth very few mosaics 
were made anywhere in Italy, except at Venice, 
Sienna, and Florence, for purposes of church dec- 
oration. Calandra, a Roman, created a new era 
in the history of mosaics. He was born in 1610, 
and early in life devoted himself to reproducing 
with pieces of glass and peculiar colored stones 
some of the pictures of the great masters. Pres- 
ently he attracted the attention of the reigning 
Pope and of the artists of Rome, and, together 
with his pupils, Zucchi and Rossetti, was employed 
for forty years in executing the wonderful mosaics 
which adorn the dome of St. Peter’s. 

It is probable that the earliest Christian 
churches, although numerous, were small, and 
that when the faith became the prevalent religion 
they were obliged to seek for buildings of magni- 
tude capable of accommodating the rapidly in- 
creasing congregations. They obtained permis- 
sion to use one or two of the basilicas or low 
courts, and presently, when they built themselves 
large churches, they adopted the form and pecu- 
liar architecture of the old basilicas of ancient 
Rome. One of the earliest and best preserved of 
these venerable structures is the basilica of St. 
Agnese fuori le mura, or ‘‘ without the walls” of 
Rome. It retains all the peculiarities of the 


basilica. The form is oblong, having in front of 
it an external portico of the same shape. The 
church is lower than the portico, and is entered 


down a flight of forty-two marble steps. The 


nave is dévided by rows of columns of the Cerin 
thian order, above which is a second row of eight 
columns on either side, which support the roof 
and form a sort of gallery, set aside in early times 
exclusively for the women. The further end of the 
edifice is occupied by the high altar, under which 
are a portion of the relics of St. Agnes. Behind 
is a semicircular wall ornamented with fine and 
very early mosaics representing St. Agnes between 
Pope Symmachus and Pope Honorius I. Beneath 
these figures is a long inscription in Latin, also 
executed in mosaic upon a gold ground. These 
mosaics are very grand. The design is majestic, 
and the appearance of the brilliantly colored 
figures upon the golden ground striking. The 
pieces of material with which this work is execut- 
ed are about half an inch square, and when seen 
in certain lights produce a very odd appearance, 
not unlike that of coarse tapestry work. In the 
larger Roman basilicas, such as St. Paul, St. John 
of Lateran, St. Lorenzo, and St. Peter's, are to be 
seen some of the finest mosaics in the world. 

Of the modern mosaics in the ‘‘ world’s cathe- 
dral” I shall speak presently. Almost ali the older 
churches of Rome are full of ancient mosaics, and 
to describe them would occupy more space than 
can be here afforded. Probably, however, the 
finest Christian mosaics extant are those which 
remain in the great basilicas of Ravenna. In this 
wonderful old city exist some of the most interest- 


ing churches in the world. Sant’ Apollinare in 


Classis (of which a highly interesting description 
appeared in the Catholic Review of November 23, 
1872) San Vitale, San Giovanni, and some dozen 
others still glitter with superb Byzantine mosaics 
in perfect preservation. St. Apollinare is one of 
the grandest churches of its class in existence. It 
stands about three miles beyond the city at the 
entrance of the famous Pinata or pine forest, so 
much beloved of Dante and Lord Byron. It was 
erected in 534 by Julius Argentarius and conse- 
crated by St. Maximian in 549. It is the usual ob- 
long form, and divided internally into three naves 
by a double row of fine white marble columns. 
The high altar is extremely simple and impressive ; 
it consists of a baldacchino or dais, supported on 
four huge columns of marble. The apsis beyond 
is full of mosaic work of the sixth century in the 
highest possible state of preservation. The effect 
of these mosaics, which are executed on a golden 
ground, is excessively beautiful and rich. It is 
doubtful if even a gothic cathedral can show a 
more impressive interior than this grand church. 
The coloring throughout is rich and harmonious, 
as the light falls from above, the windows being 
what they ought to be in a church, inlets and not 
outlets, made for the express purpose of Hghting 
up the building, and not of being looked out of. 
St. Apollinare in Classis is three hundred feet in 


length by one hundred in breadth, and is by far 


the finest basilica in point of preservation now ex- 
tant, as it has undergone few if any modern res- 
torations. I beg to call particular attention to 
the use of mosaic work as ornamentation in this 
kind of church; the effect produced is extremely 
beautiful, and should any of our ecclesiastical 
readers, intending to build a church in this style 
of architecture, hesitate in adopting it, owing toa 
fear of incurring heavy expenses, it may be well to 
remind them that Salviati of Venice, the great 
Venetian mosaicist, imitates the ancient Byzan- 
tine workmanship to perfection with glass, and 
at an extremely reduced rate. 

Probably the greatest mosaicist that ever lived 
was Fabio Cristoferis, a native of Palestrina. He 
formed a school, of which the principal pupils were 
Ottaviano, Fattori and Gossone. This school was 
greatly encouraged by the Sovereign Pontiffs, 
who eventually attached it to the Vatican itself, 
and allotted to the mosaicisti, as they are called, 
a suit of apartments overlooking the courtyard 
of St. Damascus, in the Belvedere wing of the 
Apostolic palace. Here about fifty workmen are 
kept in constant employment, under the direction 
of competent artists. They are paid at a fixed 
salary by the Pope, and pass their time in execut- 
ing works of their art either for the various 
churches of Rome or for gifts to foreign princes. 
Only last year his holiness presented the Russian 
Czarina with a table, made in this establishment, 
of exquisite beauty. It represented a bouquet of 
flowers, so marvelously finely finished that it was 
almost impossible to believe it other than an oil 
painting. At present several magnificent pictures 
are in course of execution, amongst which the 
Roman papers mention with particular praise 4 
‘St. Agnese,” for the church of St. Paul, and a 
‘*Holy Family,” ordered by the Socteté Piana, or 
Catholic Union, for one of its oratories. .Owing 
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to the number of persons out of employment in 
Rome, his Holiness has lately greatly increased 
the mosaic establishment in the Vatican, so as to 
provide work for the poor. The chief artists who 
direct the works are men of singular merit, most 
of whom have been created knights by the Pope. 
Let us now consider the Florentine branch of this 
industry. The Florentine mosaic consists of inlay- 
ing thin slices of different marbles or precious stones 
upon a black or white ground so as to represent 
groups of flowers, fruit, and even views. Select- 
ing, for instance, a piece of green marble which 
is veined by nature so as to look like a leaf, the 
Florentine artist slices it off with a sharp saw, 
polishes it and inlays it on a ground of black 
marble. He next looks about fora fragment of 
fine alabaster, and with this he forms the leaves 
of a white rose, shading them by placing under- 
neath the semi-transparent precious stone, bits of 
tinted paper or layers of paint. Views of cities 
are thus constructed ; and one very interesting 
view of the old port of Pisa is to be seen in the 
Pitti Palace, Florence, in which the sea is made of 
lapis lazuli, and’ the houses of mother-of-pearl, 
and the roofs of coral. The most gorgeous chapel, 
probably, in the world is the ‘‘ Capilla Medici,” in 
San Lorenzo, at Florence, where are the tombs of 
the great Medici family. It abounds in superb 
Florentine mosaics. The arms of all the cities of 
Italy are here introduced and executed in this 


singular art. The rarest precious stones, and 


even pearls and amethysts, are employed, and 
thin bands of gold occur frequently. A brisk 
trade is still kept up in Florence in this specialty, 
and tables are made there which fetch from one 
hundred to fifty thousand dollars apiece, whereas 
exceedingly pretty ornaments can be purchased 
for a mere trifle. The Venetian mosaics, like 


the Russian and Byzantine, consist of pieces of 


stained glass placed upon a brilliant metallic 


groundwork. They have a very rich and striking | 


appearance and are excellent for the ornamenta- 
tion of churches. This art had, up to within the 
last few years, almost entirely disappeared ; but 
it has been recently revived by Signor Salviati, 
who produced some splendid specimens at the 
three exhibitions, 1862, 67, °73. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that ere long these three branches of a 
most beautiful art will be taught in America as 
well as in Europe, and that the New World will no 
longer be dependent on the Old for its mosaics. 


Hecture-Hoom Calk, 
HENRY BEECHER. 
PERSONAL NAMES OF GOD. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 29, 1875. 

HATEVER the human mind can rightly 

conceive of; whatever there is revealed in mat- 
ter; whatever is disclosed in the operations and the 
experiences of a man’s own soul; whatever is devel- 
oped in social life; whatever comes to pass in civic 
relations; whatever there is unfolded along the lines 
of beauty, or of truth, or of moral excellences of any 
kind—all this belongs to that one name which is above 
every other name, God. Our thought of God is likely 
to be cramped and limited by the calling of him by 
that one name. 

It is true that he revealed himself by special names 
to his people of old; but it is significantly true, also, 
that when the deepest moral natures of the ancient 
Hebrew day appropriated and made use of God in 
their experiences, they diversified his name. They 
did not callhim Jehovah alone. On the other band, 
you will find that they attributed to God the most 
significant and striking phenomena of nature. And 
there was a force in calling him the God of the light, 
of the summer, and of the seasons. But the diversi- 
fication did not eonsist in that alone. All the great 
events of their national history were so associated 
with the name of God that there was in him a per- 
petual historic element; so that when they used cer- 
tain phrases or titles, events of their own history were 
brought to their minds. The Divine name was in- 
fluential with them in proportion to the strength and 
fervor with which they loved their own people, and 
gloried in their own national history. 

So we have “the God of his fathers’ in the case of 
Abraham. Afterwards we have ‘‘the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”’ 
Then we have “Him that leadeth his people like a 
flock,” reference being made to the God that led the 
Israelites through the wilderness. 

But we have more than that: we have the appro- 
priation of God in their use of that term in their own 
personal history and feeling. “O God! My God!”’ 
You will find in their petitions the depth and inten- 
sity of this sense of personal ownership in God. In 
certain moods he was the God that made the heavens. 
He was the God that established the mountains. He 
was the God that made the sea retire, that drove 
back the Egyptians, and that resoued his people. 


ee 


| He was the God of their fathers, and of their early 


history. He was the God of the husbandman; he 
was the God of the shepherd; he was the God of 
their civic relations; he was their personal God. They 
had such an ampittude and variety of names for him, 
he was so associated with their home-thought, and 
national and personal experience, that he availed 
them a great deal more than our God does us. 

We have One who is Lord God Almighty; he is the 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnipresent; he is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and he is to us, 
also, the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, 
though we may not know nor care much about Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob. 

We go on using those old Scripture names which once 
shot fire out of them, and filled the souls of the men 
who used them with sacred associations. And we use 
them because once they had a living power. But do 
we accustom ourselves to the same feelings that those 
men of old had? Do we make our God dear to us by 
doing correspondingly in our situation what they did 
in theirs? I think that, if we had something more of 
Oriental in our composition in this regard, we should 
have some of those Oriental experiences—those heights, 
those depths, those glorious imaginings of God, and that 
comfort, and joy therein, which we scarcely get now. 

How far this method should be employed in the 
exercise of public and social worship is a matter of 
consideration. Like every other great moral element, 
it is liable to misjudgment, and so to perversion in the 
hands of untrained persons, or of persons of bad taste; 
but in a man’s own closet, or household, there are no 
such restrictions. 

I submit to you how natural, how strictly in the 
line of those who handed down to us the substantial 
notion of God, it would be if you should give titles to 
him out of the realization of his presence with you, 
and of his succor. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
has a single child. He is so circumstanced that he 
can look almost nowhere for sympathy, having only 
this little well—his child—out of which he is to draw 
the water of the salvation of love. He has this little 
child, and he feels his own helplessness. Now, suppose 
he is in a mood of anxiety; suppose the child is fail- 
ing, and fading, and sick, and he knows not what to 
do; and suppose he feels lonely, and despairing, and 
kneels down at night, and hearing her quick breath, 
begins to say, *‘O Lord God of Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob!”’ Well, shall Irebuke him? Oh, no; itis 
not so great a fault; but suppose he should say, “0, 
God of my darling girl! O, God, that four years ago 
gave her to me!” Suppose he should identify his 
thought of God with that love, and that love-fount- 
ain which God certainly gave him and opened in 
his breast, do not you think it would bring God 
much nearer to him? Suppose that his father had 
been a man of worldly propensities, rude and rugged, 
and had, in various ways, been almost anything but a 
help tobim. And suppose that his mother had been a 
peaceful, home-loving, home-governing saint; and 
suppose that, going back to the past to gather 
some strength, he remembers this all-patient, all- 
enduring, all-loving mother, how much better it 
would be for him, kneeling down, not to say, “O 
thou that art omnipotent, and omnipresent,”’ and not, 
*“‘O thou God of infinite wisdom, and of grace,”’ going 
through the rest of the catechism,—but to say, “O, 
Lord God of my mother!” Whataring there would 
be in his soul! 

How seldom do we take that in us which is real, 
deep longivg and hunger, and apply it to God 
as the great central power in the universe, thus giving 
him that personal soul-blessing and soul-drawing title 
which shall identify him with us. What we want is 
that which was expressed by the term, Immanuel, 
that is, God with us; our God; my God. Mine—for to 
every soul that has any depth of feeling, or that has 
a large sense of life, there must be times in which it 
seems to him as if God was revealed for him specially. 

I can imagine one.lying on the north side of the 
house, sick and weary, the sun having gone far wan- 
dering south, and having long since forgot to shine 
through the window, until, little by little, in January, 
the sun returning some day, the invalid sees its 
full slanting beams pouring in through the win- 
dow and on the floor, and clasps feeble hands, and 
says: ‘‘Oh, there is my sun again!” It ts mine, is it 
Itis every human creature’s on the globe; but is 
there arrogance or selfishness in my saying it is mine? 

And so in your thought of God, and in your use of 
God’s name, bear in mind this, that it should bring him 
near to you, and make him your strength, a subject of 
your desire, your hope, your passionate love. Such 
things are not to be feared as irreverent; they are 
dear to God. He is not so great that he has forgotten 
that he is a father. 

When I go abroad, now advanced in years, and 
find that preparation has been made for me, and 
that respectful and kind attentions are shown me, I 
do not fail to appreciate these things. If I am cor- 
dially received by the husband of the family, and if, 
one by one, I am greeted by the children, this daughter 
and that son coming and shaking hands with me, one 
saying what he has remembered, and another saying 
what he has remembered, Iam not insensible to the 
honor that is bestowed upon me. But they forgot the 
little fellow. He has been out in the nurse’s arms; 
and hearing something going on, he breaks away from 
her and comes running in, and eludes the mother who 


would catch him up, and climbs into my lap, and 


talks of his hoop, of his marbles, or of something else. 
Dear little fellow—he is the one in the whole family 


‘that I like—the little prattler; the one that takes lib- | 


erties; the one that makes me as a father to him. 

Do you suppose that those that stand afar off and 
say, ‘“O God of eternity!”’ are as welcome as those 
who lay their head upon the bosom of Christ, and say, 
my God! O, my God”? 


Art 


THE ARCHITECTURAL OUTLOOK. 


HATEVER the future may have in store 

for usin other respects, it is certain that within 
the next half century Americans will witness some- 
thing very like an architectural revolution. There is 
no peradventure about this, for a very large majority 
of the buildings now standing will fall victims to the 
laws of gravitation long before they are fifty years 
older. We must assuredly have roofs over our heads, 
walls to protect us, and interior subdivisions wherein 
we may live and move and have eur being, and toa 
very great extent these architectural details must be 
new, or as good as new. Upon the whole the outlook 
is encouraging, notwithstanding the fact that within 
short rifle-range of this office there are numerous mon- 


' strosities in stone, brick and iron, whose faults are 


obvious even to the uncultivated eye. 

American architecture has passed through several~ 
stages of development since.its inception under ab- 
original auspices, and it is only within a generation 
that it has begun to give promise of a permanent 
respectability. The first distinctively Anglo-American 
phase of architecture was the log-cabin in its various 
forms of block-house, stockaded church, and so on, 
and in so far as those modest structures served their 
several purposes they were worthy specimens of the 
builder’s art. We have seen log-houses in the South 
and West which were much better examples of con- 
structive engineering, all things considered, than are 
the houses veneered with brown-stone and marble, 
quarried in defiance of geological formation, that one 
may see in any of our large cities. ‘“ All things con- 
sidered,”’ we say, for while the pioneer had perhaps 
nothing but his axe to work with, carried his plans in 
his head, and did all the work himself, the city builder 
had all the appliances of modern engineering at his 
command, with working plans drawn to a scale, and 
labor divided and subdivided to such an extent that 
he had to. be specially educated to*his trade to know 
where masonry ended and carpentry began, 

Many of the old family mansions which date back 
to pre-revolutionary times have a simple dignity of 
their own which is by no means so frequent in build- 
ings of later date. This is largely due to the fact that 
the builders of those days seldom ventured upon any- - 
thing which they were not sure of, and the result was 
that through following a species of constructive in- 
stinct they often put together an extravagant quan- 
tity of hand-dressed lumber in very creditable general 
shape. Since their days the vast industries dependent 
upon house-building and furnishing have sprung into 
existence with their pestilent accompaniments of 
labor combinations and unseasoned, machine-worked 
timber. The results are seen in an enormous number 
of very ill-constructed houses, whose only virtue is 
that they will not stand long enough to shock poster- 
ity more than two or three generations henee. 

Out of this intermediate stage we are now, it is 
hoped, passing forever. We are educating a class of 
architects who are really competent to point out 
faults in one another’s work. This may be discour- 
aging in some respects, but it has its advantages. It 
causes discussion and tends to make men careful how 
they violate any obvious proprieties in their plans. 
It is now the uniform custom among our architects to 
superintend the construction of buildings for a rea- 
sonable percentage in addition to that charged for the 
design. This is in honorable hands an efficient safe- 
guard against hasty contract work, and ought effec- 
tually to prevent the introduction of poor materials 
in any department. It is hard to see how in any other | 
way full advantage can be taken of modern inven- 
tions which turn off work with great rapidity, but 
tend with certainty to develop carelessness where 
there is no restraining influence. 

All assertions as to the possibility of a fixed stand- 
ard—a canon law of art—may be regarded with suspi- 
cion. This applies to architecture as well as to sculpt- 
ure and painting. You shall work never so faithfully 
on your marble or canvas; there is some point on 
which rivalry or criticism may fasten in good faith or 
bad. Architects are perhaps less charitable in this re- 
spect than are other artists, They are absolutely mer- 
ciless in their criticisms upon one another’s buildings. 
Nothing can certainly command tbe respect of the 
profession at large excepting demonstrable perfec- 
tion of construction. That is a matter of formula, 
and may not recklessly be gainsaid. It is, however, 
safe to say that any decoration or ornamentation, 
or refinement of detail, is false and wrong if it 
‘weakens 'the stability of the structure. Perhaps the 
most encouraging characteristic of our more recent 
architecture is the disappearance of devices for mask- 
ing construction, and the corresponding tendency to 
suffer the light of day to fall upon such devices. In 
very many of our new churches, for example, the 
roof-timbers are left uncovered often with fine 
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effect. Mr. Tyng’s new church, on 42d Street, is a 
notable instance of this. The great trusses which sus- 
tain the roof are wholly exposed and add much to the 
beauty and solempity of theinterior. Weare sorry to 
cite the new post-office as an example on the other 
gide. This building, so noble in many respects, is 
greatly injured by sundry gratuitous efforts to conceal 
construction. The detached columus of the first story 
look as if they were built up in courses of masonry 
like the adjoining walls, whereas they are monoliths; 
the great dome does not cover an interior rotunda, 
but stands on top of a gable, not to use the more tech- 


nical term pediment, where one naturally looks simply 


for a rain-shedding roof. AlF this is quite useless, 
and is the more to be regretted in a building whose 
possibilities are, or rather were, so fine as this. Like 
instances in which misdirected zeal or inexcusable 
stupidity have wasted good building material exist in 
every town in the land; but they are happily wanting 
in a fair percentage of our new buildings, and we may 
reasonably hope for still. better things in the average 
architecture of the next century. Good constructive 
engineering, which provides for every strain possible 
under ordinary natural conditions, has always a cer- 
tain beauty in its lines and proportions, if there is no 
excess of material. Decoration may be added to such 
a structure by a competent hand, but if strength is 
sacrificed thereby there is a mistake somewhere. 
When our architects have learned this lesson they will 
cease trying to advertise themselves by designing or- 
namentation first and planning walls on which to 
place it afterwards. 


Books aud Authors. 


A STATESMAN’S DIARY. 


none of John ence Adams. Comprising Portions of His 
from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams. 

VoL Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This volume, although containing the author's 
remembrances of only three years, is the record of 
one of the most eventful periods of Mr. Adams’s life. 
In the first of these years Mr. Adams was the head of 
the American Commissioners for the negotiation of 
peace with Great Britain—a negotiation which extend- 
ed over six weary and almost hopeless months. Pend- 
ing the ratification of the treaty by the United States, 
he was at Paris, happening thus to be in that city dur- 
ing most of ‘* The Hundred Days.’’ The remainder of 
the volume is occupied by his diary while Mr. Adams 
was Minister from the United States to Great Britain. 
During this period there were to be settled those inevit- 
able troubles which grow out of every war, yet which 
it is impossible to detail in treaties, and there was to 
be formed a treaty of commerce with a nation which 
for every personal and politic reason was the last one 
from which the United States could expect favorable 
terms. Thesuccess of Mr. Adams’s labors, as recorded 
in this volume, is a matter established by history; and 
while no one would rob his associates of the Peace 
Commission of any credit which was their due, they 
cannot but compare unfavorably as regards states- 
manship and breadth of patriotism with Mr. 
Adams. 

The diary is at once interesting and unsatisfactory. 
As far as the records of diplomatic proceedings go, 
one could not wish to alter it in any respect; it is full, 
fair, concise, and leaves the reader with scarcely a 
question unanswered. As is to be expected in a diary, 
the author enlarges upon his own views, but he is care- 
ful to let us know, as fully as he could know them 
himself, the views and motives of his associates and 
opponents. He also makes us acquainted with the 
Opinions ‘expressed by men of mark about our own 
country. When, however, we search for Mr. Adams’s 
estimates of the noted men and measures with which 
he was familiar while in Europe, we are doomed to 
almost entire disappointment. Whether this lack of-ex- 
pression is dueto the scissors of the editor of the work, 
himself a diplomatist, and likely to esteem particularly 
such matter as was of the nature of pure history, or 
whether the author’s diary was kept merely for the 
purpose of refreshing with details the writer’s recol- 
lection of transactions too great for memory to bear 
unassisted, and of events unlikely to leave distinct 
impressions, we shall probably never know, but in 
either case the omissions alluded to are to be greatly 
regretted. 

In the peace negotiations, the leading spirits seem to 
have been Mr. Goulburn on the British side, and Mr. 
Adams for the Americans. Lord-Gambier of the 
British Commission, and his associate, Dr. Adams, a 
Doctor of Laws, seem to have been useful only as ob- 
jectors. On the American side, Mr. Clay gave more 
promise of becoming a fierce Sectionalist than of ever 
uttering the noble sentiment, ‘No North, no South,” 
etc. Mr. Bayard wa3sa man of great, but very unequal 
abilities. Mr. Russell appears to have done but little, 
while Mr. Gallatin was a marked example of a very 
able man in a position for which he was not at all fitted. 
As a natural consequence there was seldom harmony 
among the American Commissioners. In the matter 
of a reply to one of the British notes, a draft by Adams 
with Gallatin’s corrections and alterations, two or 

. three paragraphs by Clay, and an attempt at an en- 
tirely new draft by Mr. Bayard, were read and discuss- 
ed, and the secretary was ordered to make a new draft 


from the fragments. Over this new draft they sat for 
several hours 

“__sifting, erasing, patching and amending, until we were 
all wearied, yet none of us were satiated with amendment. 
Of the part of my own draft which had been left for consid- 
eration, two-thirds were now struck out. The remnant left 
of mine certainly does not form a fifth part of the paper as 
finally settled, and it is patched with scraps from Mr. Gallatio, 
and scraps from Mr. Bayard, and scraps from Mr. Clay, all of 
whom are dissatisfied with the paper as finally constructed. 
Each of us takes a separate and distinct view of the subject- 
matter, and each thinks his own view of it the most impor- 
tant. The peculiar difficulty with Mr. Bayard is that his view 
is always exclusive.”’ 

Mr. Adams again reverts to his treatment by his col- 
leagues, but manfully lays the blame upon himself. 
He says of his proposal to include Indians in the arti- 
cle of amnesty : 

“Tt was agreed to adopt this article, though with objections 
to almost every word in which I had drawn it up. This isa 
severity with which I alone am treated in our discussions by 
all my colleagues. Almost everything written by any of the 
rest is rejeeted or agreed to with very little criticism, verbal 
or substantial. But every line that I write passes a gauntlet 
of objections by every one of my colleagues, which finally 
issues, in the most part, in the rejection of it all. 

This must be in a great measure the fault of my composition, 
and I ought to endeavor to correct the general fault from 
which it proceeds.” 

Such modesty on the part of a prominent politician 
fifty years of age is extremely rare. Mr. Adams is 
frequent, too, in bemoanings of his own bad temper. 
He says: 

“In discussing with them (Gallatin and Bayard) I cannot 
always restrain the irritability of my temper. Mr. Bayard 
meets it with more of accommodation than heretofore, and 
sometimes with more compliance than I expect. Mr. Galla- 
tin, having more pliability of character and more playfulness 
of disposition, throws off my heat witha joke. Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Russell are perfectly firm themselves, but sometimes 
partake of the staggers of the other two gentlemen.” 

Throughout the entire volume expressions of self- 
rebuke and indications of self-examination are fre- 
quent, but their tone is delightfully unlike those of 
like intent usually met within diaries. Mr. Adams was 
no ascetic: he was a faithful diner-out, knew good 
wines from bad ones, and played cards; he even records 
a game of all-fours, played after midnight, in which 
Mr. Clay won a prize-picture which Mr. Adams had 
drawn at alottery. It evidently troubled Mr. Adams, 
however, judging by the frequency of notes on the 
subject, that as he arose in the morning the card-par- 
ties of some of his colleagues were only just then break- 
ing up. Mr. Adams’s religious feeling made itself 
known even in his diplomatic papers, for we read that 
in an argument prepared for the purpose of justifying 
our policy of purchasing lands from the Indians, and 
asserting the moral and religious duty of a nation to 
settle, cultivate, and improve its territory—an argu- 
ment based upon Vattel, and the force of which was 
admitted by all Mr. Adams’s colleagues—he had used 
the words God, Providence, and Heaven, which words 
‘*Mr. Clay thought were canting, and Russell laughed 
at them. I was obliged to give them up, and with 
them what I thought the best argument we had.”’ 

It seems very odd to read of an anti-slavery cham- 
pion like Mr. Adams that he objected to a treaty clause 
for the suppression of the African slave trade, on the 
ground that it would give dissatisfaction to France, 
Spain, and Portugal. We find only the statement with- 
out either excuse or discussion. Mr. Clay appears, at 
one stage of the discussion, as a typical Kentuckian of 
that day: 

‘*He was for playing brag with the British Plenipotentia- 
ries; they had been playing brag with us throughout the 
whole negotiation; he thought it was time for us to begin 
playing brag with them. He asked me if I knew how to play 
brag. I had forgotten how. He said the art of it was to beat 
your adversary by holding your hand, with a solemn and con- 
fident phiz, and outbragging him.’’ 

Mr. Adams’s Parisian recollections are more than 
usually disappointing. One of his earliest impressions 
seems to have been that “‘ the tendency to dissipation 
at Paris seems to be irresistible. There is a moral in- 
capacity for industry and application, a ‘mollesse’ 
(softness; slackness; indol : inst which I am 
as ill guarded as I was at the ageof twenty.’’ Perhaps 
this climatic influence preven the recording (or 
seeing und hearing) those things which the reader 
would naturally expect from even an ordinary trav- 
eler. He dismisses the flight of the king as a matter 
of no consequence; he mixes with the people on the 
day of Napoleon’s entry into Paris, but tells us noth- 
ing of his impressions; he assures Caulaincourt that 
the change, i. e., the return of Napoleon, met his own 
wishes, but he expresses no opinion of Napoleon; and 
seems, though he took pains to look at the Emperor, 
never to have been presented to him. He givesus one 
important recollection, however, whose accuracy, we 
believe, historians will finally agree was proved by 
the events of the “ Hundred Days ”’: 

‘“* War appears now to be certain. . The first thought 
and object of the inhabitants of Paris will be to save them- 
selves. They have no attachment either to the Bourbons or 
to Napoleon. They will submit quietly to the victorious 
party, and will do nothing in support of either. If the same 
spirit should prevail throughout France, Napoleon will soon 
be overthrown.” 

‘Mr. Adams’s position as Minister to Great Britain 
was a very trying one. Castlereagh, Minister for 


Foreign Affairs, bad, with no more love for America 
than was natural to Englishmen at that time, a mas- 
terly faculty of hiding his emotions while they con- 
| trolled bis actions. Mr. Adams’s record of his first im- | 


pressions of Castlereagh is very short. ‘‘ His deport- 
ment is sufficiently graceful and his person is hand- 
some. His manner was cold, but not absolutely 
repulsive.’’ On the day after Mr. Adams’s presenta- 
tion to the Regent, afterawrd Gos IV., appears the 
following odd entry: 

“TI was scarcely risen this morning when the marshals, 
grooms, porters, and attendants at the palace came to present 
their humble duty, bringing their books to show what had 
been paid. them by all the foreign Ministers, and other per- 
sons presented at Court.” 

Mr. Adams seems to have had but little of the fond- 
hess, peculiar to statesmen of certain grades, for 
providing snug positions for his relatives. Upon re- 
ceipt of letters announcing the appointment of one of 
his nephews as Secretary of the British Legation, 
although Mr. Adams had declined to recommend him, 
and had nominated some one else for the same posi- 
tion, he says he does not think an American Secretary 
of Legation ought to be the nephew of the Minister at 
the same Court. 

Of Wellmmgton Mr. Adams only says: “* The general 
appearance of his countenance is grave and stern, but 
sometimes it opers to a very pleasing smile.” Of Can- 
ning he says: “His talents are perhaps greater than 
those of any other member of the Cabinet.”’ Of George 
IV., while Regent, he says: *“‘ The charcter of this per- 
son is a composition of obtundity and of frivolity. He 
is a Falstaff without the wit, and a Prince Henry with- 
out the compunctions. His only talent is that of 
mimicry, which he exercises without tegard to dignity 
or decorum, to the fitness of his own character or to 
the feelings of others.”’ Of Peel, whose speech on the 
Catholic question he bad heard, and pronounced one 
of the most eloquent he ever heard, be says: “‘ He is 
likely to become the most distinguished personage in 
the kingdom.” Wilberforce seems to have impressed 
Mr. Adams unfavorably, although Wilberforce was at 
that time endeavoring to suppress the slave-trade. 
The man of whom, next to Castlereagh, he seems to 
have seen most wasJeremy Bentham. From that dismal 
philosopher Mr. Adams received many visits, and took 
with him many walks, during which there seem to 
have been some lively religious discussions, which were 
without effect upon the disputants. Bentham exhib- 
ited unusual interest in America, and mtroduced to 
Mr. Adams Sir Richard Phillips, a publisher, who sug- 
gested, as a means of spreading correct information 
about America, the publication of a daily paper to be 
supported by the United States Government. Sir 
Richard informed him that “ The Times was a paper 
employed in that manner by the King of France and 
the Bourbon family.” Keane, the great tragedian, 
disappointed him. He says of Kean’s Richard III.: 
wThere if too much of rant in his violence, and not 
smoothness enough in his hypocrisy.” 

For Mr. Adams’s recollections of the transaction? 
which formed such important additions to the history 
of our country, we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. Their general results are known, but few peo- 
ple except specialists in history have an idea of the 
patience, industry, watchfulness and statesmanship 
which were expended in making the results what they 
were. Despite the patriotism and abilities of his col- 
leagues, we believe that to Mr. Adams will be finally 
awarded the principal credit for the peaee of 1814. 
The reports of the negotiations enable one to ascertain 
the exact habit and strength of Mr. Adams’s mind at 
that time, and to be prepared for the developments 
whicb his character afforded in later years. The fourth 
volume of the ‘“* Memoirs,”’ already published, covers 
Mr. Adams’s experience as Secretary of State under 
Mr. Monroe, and is of especial interest because of its 
later date and more distinctively national details. 


MAX MULLER ON LOVE. 


Memories: a Story of German Love. Translated from the 
ona by George P. Upton. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
The mere mention of the terribly wise and pro- 

found translator of the Rig-Veda and the Meghaduta, 

and author of ** Proposals for a Missionary Alphabet,”’ 
as a writer of tender sentiment will naturally startle 
even people who are well hardened against surprises. 

But the fact seems to be as we bave suggested, al- 

though the book, like its German original, fails to give 

the author’s name. The book was published when 
the author was in his thirty-fourth year, and was 
already an Oxford professor and a famous philologist. 


Of plot the book contains none; its title, *“‘Mem-. 


ories,’’ best suggests its nature. It is the story of a 
pure, precocious, intensely idealistic German boy, who, 
being playmate to the children of a noble couple, finds 
a congenial spirit in an invalid girl some years his se- 
nior. ** I loved her,” the author says, “as only a boy can 
love, and boys love with an intensity and truth and 
purity which few preserve in their youth and man- 
hood.” The sick girl enjoyed his society, yet seemed 
never to have thought of love; so she talked with de- 
lightful unreserve of religion, art, poetry and music, 
while her young companion became daily more enam- 
ored of the nature which was so wholly spiritual. 
As is usual in love stories told by men, the writer sel- 
dom calls attention to himself excepting when he 
appears to disadvantage as compared with the in- 
spirer of his better thoughts. After a short separation 
the boy and the maiden meet, and he breaks an em- 
barrassing silence as follows: 

“Men become accustomed to live from youth up, as it 
were, in a cage, aud when they are once ig the open air they 
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dare not venture to use their wings, fearing, if they fly, that 
they may stumble against everything. ’ 

To which impatient speech the maiden replied in 
the sensible words which follow: 
| “Yes, and that is very proper, and cannot well be other- 
wise. One often wishes that he could live like the birds 
which fly in the woods and meet upon the branches and sing 
together without being presented to each other. But, my 
friend, even among the birds there are owls and sparrows, 
and in life it is well that one can pass them without knowing 
them. It is sometimes with life as with poetry. As the 
real poet can express the Truest aud Most Beautiful, al- 
though fettered by metrical form, s0 man should know 
how to preserve freedom of thought and feeling notwith- 
standing the restraints of society.” 

In the course of their talks on religion the author 
expresses himself freely on the subject of inflexible 
theological systems: 

+ “The teachings of Christ, instead of winning our hearts 
gradually and irresistibly, as they won the hearts of the 
apostles and early Christians, confront us from our earliest 
childhood as the infallible law of a mighty church, and de- 
mand of us an unconditional submission which they call 
faith. Doubts arise sooner or later in the breast of every one 
who has the power of thinking and reverence for the truth, 
and then, even when we are on the right road, the terrors of 
dGoubt..and unbelief arise and disturb the tranquil develop- 
ment of the new life.’’ 

‘ Later in the course of the story the heroine says: 

’ * As with the gift of love, so it is with the Holy Ghost. 
They upon whom it descended heard a rushing from heaven 
as of a mighty wind, and there appeared to them cloven 
tongueslike asof fire. But the rest were either amazed or per- 
plexed, and they made sport of them, and _ “They are 
full of sweet wine.” 

Of that joy which is born of sadnessand which even 
in its richest moments is never free from sorrow, the 
author speaks beautifully : 

“The memory of a past happiness, the memory of a past 
sorrow, the silent meditation upon the past, when every- 
thing disappears that surrounds and restrains us, when the soul 
throws itself down like a mother upon the green grave-mound 
of her child who has slept under it many long years, when no 
hope, no desire disturbs the silence of peaceful resigna- 
tion, we may well call sadness; but there is a rapture in this 
sadness which only those know who have loved and suffered 
much. Ask the mother what she feels when she ties upon the 
head of her daughter the vail she once wore as a bride, and 
thinks of the husband no longer with her! Ask a man what 
he feels when the maiden whom he has loved, and the world 
has torn from him, sends him after death the dried rose which 
he gave herin youth! They may both weep, but their tears 
are not tears of sorrow but tears of joy; tears of sacrifice 
with which man consecrates himself to the Divine.” 

The remainder of the book is full of pure and noble 
thoughts which are expressed exceptionally well. 
There are occasional suspicions of the theMogical con- 
troversialist about the author—suspicions which oneis 
likely to attach to the translator also, after noticing 
his unusual pains to render correctly the German orig- 
inals of passages from the writings of an unknown 
theologian. As if to prove that thestory was not writ- 
ten to show the possibility of platonic affection, there 
is introduced—rudely, as if unnecessarily—a scene in 
which is displayed the author’s passion for the lovable 
sufferer. In its manifestation the passion is perfectly 
pure, but itseems utterly uncalled-for and out of place, 
and it causes the death of the heroine. This passage is 
the only one which is not consistent with the spirit of 
the book, and if, as is said, this scene did not appear in 
the first German edition, some one has committed an 
inexcusable blunder. 


LIGHT ON THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE- 
LESSONS. 


Lzpository No otes on the Book of Joshua. By Howard Crosby, 

York, and Chancellor of the University of thoaien ct Now 
| York. New York: Robert Carter & ros. ae otned 

This book has been prepared for the especial 
benefit of Sunday-school pupils who are studying the 
lessons prescribed in the International Course. These 
lessons, during the first quarter of 1875, are from the 
Book of Joshua, and call upon teachers for an amount 
of elucidation which they are hardly likely to be pre- 

red to give. To teachers and advanced students, 
r. Crosby’s book will be of great value, for there will 
a suggested hardly a single geographica!, biograph- 
ical, or historical question which will not be answered 
in these *‘ Notes.”’ The author does not confime him- 
self to the lessons alone, but comments upon the 
entire book. Besides the Notes there is an appendix 
in which the Chronology of the Book of Joshua, the 
miracles recorded therein, the morality of the acts 
of the children of Israel in taking possession of Canaan, 
ste the spiritual lessons of the book are considered at 
rge. 

It will seem to most enten that Dr. Crosby’s book, 
considering the needs of the people for whom it is 
made, is faulty in respect of the scarcity of moral and 
spiritual notes therein. Jewish history is studied on 
the Sabbath day, only because of the spiritual lesson 
it is expected to inculcate. If this end is not gained, 
and if this end is not steadily kept in view as the only 
ground for the use of such means, Jewish history is as 
manifestly out of place in the Sunday-school room as 
Geeman history or South American geography would 
be. But Dr. Crosby fails to give his book more than 
a faint color of spirituality. He draws certain paral- 
lels, such as that of the crimson cord of Rahab with 
the crimson stream of salvation, but after all this is 
done, his book yet remains distinctively an historical 
and geographical commentary. 

_ The fault, however, does not lie so much with the 


autbor as with the parents of the “ International | 
Course” itself. That one-twentieth of the time to be 
devoted to the entire Bible is to be given up to the 
consideratiun of the book of Joshua has struck thou- 
sands of religious parents as a deplorable blunder, and 
has occasioned discouragement to thousands of ear- 
nest teachers. The selections are not always the aptest. 
Rahab is exalted because to save herself and her 
household she saved the spies; but the Gibeonites, 
with a no less justifiable regard for their own safety, 
and an exalted patriotism besides, are not considered 
worthy of notice: nor is their reward, tor the honor 
of the Israelites in keeping the treaty made with 
them, rejoiced over with the joy that is due to patriot- 
ism and honor wherever it is found. Dr. Crosby’s 
notes are far better than anyone should expect could 
be written under the inspiration of lessons so inappro- 
priate to the purpose of religious instruction. 


NOTES. 


The February Harper hasan interesting article, 
entitled the ‘‘ Wonders of the Lowlands,”’ 1n which is 
offered some strong evidence on the Asiatic origin of 
the mound-builders of the West. The writer has in his 
possession a bronze idol of fine workmanship, and some 
earthen water-coolers similar to those of the Malay 
islanders, all of these curiosities having been taken 
from Western mounds. 


~The fifth volume of Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War is about to be published in England. It 
is entirely devoted tothe Battle of Inkermann. There 
is beginning to befelt a serious doubt whether any 
man new living will see the end of this interminable 
work, and whether any one but a soldier who took 
part in the Crimean campaign will have patience suffi- 
cient to the reading of so many volumes and so much 
detail. 

It is not generally known, selabae the Roman 
priesthood, that Father Theiner, for many years cus- 
todian of the Vatican Library, was a steadfast foe of 
the Jesuits and alltheir works. His familiarity with 
the records in his custody, his evident honesty of pur- 
pose, and the perfect trust with which bis statements 
were sure to be received by all who ever knew him 
made him a particularly dangerous man to the Jesuits, 
and his long retention of his position can only be ex- 
plained by considering the tenacity with which Pius 
IX., with wiser heart than head, clings to old friends. 
We believe that Father Theiner’s displacement was 
finally effected only by misrepresentations which con- 
veyed the impression that he had spoken disrespect- 
fully of the Pope himself. While librarian, Theiper 
prepared a work giving a true history of the Council 
of Trent, and showing, from the original documents in 
his care, that the Jesuit history of that council was 
incorrect in important particulars. As the Roman 
Church accepts as binding the decisions of councils, 
Theiner’s work was anxiously looked for by Catholics 
and Protestants alike; but one result of the reaction 
by which Pius IX. placed himself in the hands of the 
Jesuits was a withdrawal of his permission for the 
publication of Theiner’s book. Now, however, we 
learn that it has just been published, in Croatia, by 


friends of the author, the latter having died-a few. 


months ago. 


The forthcoming journal of Dr. Livingtone 
speaks thus of Mr. Stanley: 


*“ When my spirits were at their lowest ebb the good Sa- 
maritan was close at hand, for one morning Susi came run- 
ning at the top of his speed and gasped out, ‘ An Englishman ! 
I see him!’ and off he darted to meet him. The American 
flag at the head of a caravan told of the nationality of the 
stranger. Bales of goods, baths of tin, huge kettles, cooking 
pots, tents, etc., made me think ‘This must be a luxurious 
traveler, and not one at his wits end like me.’ (28th October.) 
It was Henry Moreland Stanley, the traveling correspondent 
of the New York Herald,-. . . The news he had to tell to 
one who had been two full years without any tidings from 
Europe made my whole frame thrill. The terrible fate that 
had befallen France, the telegraphic cables successfully laid 
in the Atlantic, the election of General Grant, the death of 
good Lord Clarendon—my constant friend, the proof that 
Her Majesty's government had not forgotten me in voting 
£1,000 for supplies, and many other points of interest, revived . 
emotions that had lain dormant in Manynema. Appetite re- 
turned, and instead of the spare, tasteless, two meals 
a day,I ate four times daily, and in a week began to feel 
strong. Iam not of a demonstrative turn; as cold, indeed, 
as we islanders are usually reputed to be, but this disinter- 
ested kindness of Mr. Bennett, so nobly carried into effect by 
Mr. Stanley, was simply overwhelming. I really do feel ex- 
tremely grateful, and at the same time I am a litle ashamed 
at not being more worthy of the generosity. Mr. Stanley has 
done his part with untiring energy; good judgment in the 
teeth of very ous obstacles.”’ 

Moved perhaps by the excitement caused by the 
Greville Memoirs, Earl Russell is about to publish his 
own recollections. People who have had occasion to 
study the temperament of the noble Earl will easily 
understand why it is that he does not have the publi- 
cation of his memoirs deferred until after his death. 
His “ Recollections’’ of Americans and American 
affairs will undoubtedly be related with admirable 
vigor, but with a noticeable lack of compliments. He 
excuses his original declination of arbitration as fol- 
lows: doubtless our worthy Secretary of State will 
consider a reply in order: F 

“If Mr. Adams in his answer to me had stated that the 
American Government seither wished to call in question the 
good faith of Great Britain nor to deny that our law officers 
were the best authorities to decide the meaning of a British | 
statute; if, I say, Mr. Adams, who ig a man of high honor 


and unblemished character, had given me these assurances, 
Ishould at once have agreed to arbitration ; but Mr. Adams 
knew perfectly well that he could give me no such assur- 
ances. In fact Mr. Fish, who succeeded Mr. Seward ag 
Secretary of State, did not scruple to allege that Lord Palm- 
erston and k, the Prime Minister and Secretary of State, Sir 
Roundell Palmer and the law officers of the crown, Sir 
Thomas Freemantle and the Commissioners of Customs, 
were all guilty of falsehood and hypocrisy.’’ 


There is about to be published a history of Har- 
vard University, from its earliest days, and each de- 
partment, building, custom, society, and amusement 
of the University is to have a separate historian. 
Among the contributors to this work of love are James 
Russell Lowell, Edward Everett Hale, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Dr. Peabody, Charles Elliot Norton, James 
Freeman Clarke, Ex-President Hill, Samuel Longfel- 
low, R. H. Dana, Jr., C. P. Cranch, T. W. Higginson, 
and many others equally well known. There are to 
be fifty-eight heliotype views of the principal buildings 
and interiors of the University. Messrs. F. O. Vaille 
and H. A. Clark, whose address is ‘‘Old President's 
House, Harvard University,” have charge of the work, 
and will issue only so many copies as are subscribed for. 


We should not wonder if school children raised 
funds for a “ testimonial’? to Claude Marcel, whose 
article entitled, ‘‘ Reason against Routine in the study 
of Language,’’ published in the February number of 
the Popular Science Monthly, contains the following 
paragraph: 

“Grammar indicates, only in a limited way, the received 
usage; there are many idiomatic expressions concerning 
which itisno help. It does not explain the value of words, 
nor their proper use, and adds little to our vocabulary, 
though an abundance of words is indispensable to correct 
speaking and writing. It teaches neither pronunciation por 
accent, nor the orthography of the variable parts of words, 
nor their diverse meanings, nor the difference of significa- 
tion between words improperly called synonyms, nor the 
propriety of figurative language, nor any of those delicacies 
of expression which constitute the genius of a language, and 
characterize a clear, elegant, and correct style. So gram- 
marians, who devote their lives to the rules of language, are 
scarcely famous for their style. Ido not know of one who 
has ever distinguished himself as an orator or writer. On 
the contrary, the greatest writers, such as Corneille, Pascal, 
Moliére, La Fontaine, and others, owe nothing to grammar; 
it did not exist in their time. The same is true of Homer, 
Thucydides, Virgil, Cicero, Dante, Petrarch, Milton, and 
Shakespeare. Grammar, then, is not the art of speaking and 
writing correct'y, and still less is it the art of reading, by 


| which we ought to commence the study of language ”’ 


The Contemporary Review for January con- 
tains, among other more than usually valuable con- 
tents, the whole of the sermon which Bishop Colenso 
prepared for delivery in Westminster Abbey. It is 
purely a missionary sermon, and one which any 
divine might have been satisfied to preach, while it 
would serve as a model for those preachers who think 
exhibitions of the sufferings of the heathen are the 
best means for obtaining funds for missionary pur- 
poses. He says: 

“Tt may seem, indeed, sometimes to us as if almost the 
whole earth were lying still in darkness and the shadow of 
death—as if Christianity had failed of its object, and only a 
very small] section of mankind were as yet even called into 
the Church, or privileged to hear the Gospel of God’s Love. 
But we must reflect that many intermediate states of prog- 
ress, of dawning enlightenment, may be best for the race— 
why, we know not, but he who made them knows—that the 
Holy One, who holds the balances of all the earth in his 
bands, holds them even—that he looks not to reap where he 
bas not sown, and gathers not where he has not strawed— 
that in the infinite cycles yet to come there is room for all 
his great designs to be accomplished. The patience and love 
of the All-Wise Parent, the Faithful Creator, bears with 
their perverseness as with our own less pardonable short- 
comings. The well-meaning, zealous missionary may ex- 
claim, ‘They perish! they all perish!’ But God has not left 
them to the mercies of the missionary, nor to be saved or 
lost eternally, according as the wealthy, luxurious, easy- 
going Christian spares more or less from his couch or his 
board. Many irritable persons cannot tolerate the wayward- 
ness, the foolishness of children ; but the wise parent looks 
indulgently upon them, and chooses the right, the best, time 
for correction, for instruction. Even so the contempt and 
dislike with which many look upon inferior races, inferior 
in knowledge and in habits, and not to be raised at once toa 
higher level by a few clothes and a few months’ teaching, 
has nothing answering to it in the heart of the Father of all, 
to whom we are all but children, our highest, wisest utter- 
ances jbut as the lispings of the nursery, yet listened to by 


him with indulgence and — as the promise of fu- — 


ture progress. ‘ tet 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 


ye ts avor om vising us of any omission respect. 
panying menioranda of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 
"aan and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Allen & Greenough, “ Latin Ginn Bros, $1 26 
Bible for the You ad Ashmead, 
Bartlett, G. B.,** Par or Amusements tor’ ok Folks.”’ 
d. Paper. 8 


Osgood. 
Bungener, L. L. F. and his Times.”..Lothro &Co. 18 
Coll "Rev, Lal After Da k and Other ries.”’ «Earp 


Sto rs. 
e "Romance 0 e Eng Stage’ ppinco 
Homans, B., Jr., ‘The Banker’s Almanac.”’......J. 8. Homans, 
H h “ Catholic Ref Macmilion 
the, olic ans ans. 
Knight, j “American Mechanical ctionary,” ols. 
Mclain, Wedding ‘Garments. Scrib ner. 
** Misha f Mr. Griggs & Co. 180 
We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 


Journal.—Cornell Review. — Sanitartan. — Sctence of 
Health.—Voz Humana.—National 8S. 8. Teacher—Lawe of 
po State Educational Journal.—Contemporary Review. — 
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Husiness Hepurtment, 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GORHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
coubtry. 


©“ One of the largest advertising 
houses in the country is that of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row, New 
York. We have had transactions 
with them to a considerable extent, 
and do not hesitate to commend their 
method of doing business. Parties 
desiring to advertise in a large num- 
ber of papers cannot do better than 
to communicate with them. — Wew 
York Observer. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing machine that I myself can use for 
all m family work; and it is well attested 
that the Wilcox & Gibbs is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., 658 Broadway,N. Y. 


My CATALOGUE for 1875 will be sent 
free to all who apply. For 25 cts. I will send 
with it a package of Sugar Trough Gourd 

d, and one of choice Verbena and Blotched 
Petunia. The Gourds grow to hold from two 
to four bucketsful each. Address Waido F. 
Brown, Box 7, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL hg ye Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New_York. ve carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 


CARBOLIC TROCHES FOR THE 
THROAT.—Among the various remedies 
for Coughs none enjoy a higher reputa- 
tion than EpgEy’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. 
This fact places them above the ordi- 
nary list of preparations. Invaluable to 
singers and public speakers. Sold every- 
where. Price 25 cents per box. 


Wurst still a young shaver he used 
* Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap,”’ and now the 
full-grown man has a a ruddy, healthy glow 


upon his cheeks. When bruised or cut, he 


used the same soap, and his body has grown 
healthy. Never use any other soap for Bath 
Purposes. Sold by Druggists and Groccrs. 


Tt cleanses and whitens wherever it comes, 
It whitens the teeth and it hardens the 
It sweetens and blesses, North and South, 
It sweetens breath, it washes the.mouth, 
It driveth all tartar and scurf far awa 
Yes, Sozodont saveth the teeth from decay. 


ulms, 


THERE has been improvement in scales 
as well as other machines. The most notable 
is se made Dy The Jones Scale Works, Bing- 

D, 


an 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGS HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
of usic and Fine 
Instruction thorough. School 
Rept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
ar Berins Rep cipal and Proprietor. ¢ 


OTE BISBEE. 
VERVIEW ACADEMY, 
IE, 


an inspection by parents of his SCHOOL 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

Wor Mass., fits boys and young men 
, for common and scientific pursuits. its superior 
merits stated in circular. B. METCALF, A.M., 
Buperintendent. 


ELIABLE WINES, for Sacramental and 
Medica urposes. 
The STANDARD WINES of the PLEASANT 


‘VALLEY WINE COMPANY (Hammondsport, 
N. Y.,) are absolutely ue. Sold from their depot 
in New York at s, 


a Street. the Native Wine of 
North Carolina, $2 $4.00, according to age. 
Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 


Are You Coiling to New York? 
| If so, and you wish to stop soere you can feel at 


home, Ey tot 
HYGIENIC AND T MPER ANCE) HOTEL, 


os. 13 and 15 Laight 

noted for and the cheerful, 
ing which revails. Con with 
it are Turkish 


WOOD & Proprietors. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
- 65,000 HOLIDAY 


,000 Juveniles, 
utifully” illustrated, at your 


own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send stam 
Leggat Brethers, 3 Be ekman 
St. ctor York City. 
Jonge, eight-page, 
THE WEEKLY SUN, 4 independent, honest 
and fearless newspaper, of 56 broad columns. e 
aim to make the Weekly San the best fam m4 
newspaper in the world. it. $1. 20 per 
postage Address THE SUN, New York ty 


How te Learn It. Send 
stamp foqcircyular to SAML. 


Phrenology. 


ht. WELLS, 269 Bdway, N. Y. | 


MUSIC, &e. 


THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


PIANO AT HOME. 


Large collection of 
popular pieces. Most excellent practice, and most 
entertaining to play. 


RITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


2 VOLS. ch $1.50. Condensed from 500 books, 
and is cone complete, interesting and a most use- 
ful book of reference in musical families. 

For 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD. 


is still the leading Method in 
Reed Organs point of sale, is enlarged, im- 


roved. and in every way keeps up its high repu- 


tion. Price $2.50. 
ORGAN AT HOME, “oe 


popular Reed Organ music. 200 pieces; large pages, 
well filled.* 


RIVER OF LIFE. New Edition. 


35 cts. Full of the sweetest of Sabbath School 
Songs. 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71l Broadway, N. Y. 


GOSPEE 
SONGS 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt of| % 
30 cts; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 
By P. P. BLISS, 


IS HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
Book OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NBARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BooK ARE ITS SURE RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0, 
HIGHEST AWARD 


G1VEN THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 


BY THE 


MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, October, 1874, for Best Pianos over all 
others, Grand and Square. The new 


Patent Tuning Arrangement 


on these Pianos insures standing in tune a won- 
derful length of time, and also makes the tone 
equal the largest Concert Grand, and at the same 
time it is much purer. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BARNABEE WINCH, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
294 Washington St., Boston. 


A FIRST-CLASS PIANO, 
by one of the best makers (new), for sale cheap. 
ddress W. H, care 


A J. B. ForRD & Co., 
277 Park rk Place, New York. 


UTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
Pictures, with full instructions and 24 
catalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
They are Heads, Landsca ces Flowers, Po wth Leaves 
| Animals, Birds, Insects, ae e and Comic Figures, 
&c. They can be eas wore sferred to any article so 
as to imitate the painting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 16 cents, 50 for 50 cents. Agen 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & co. 71 Pine St., New York. 


FLORID 


urist. $38 year. 


C. H. WALTON & CO., 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 
tw" Send ten cents for a specimen copy. 


GENTS AND CANVASSERS.—Wanted,in 
all the cities for the sale - the United States 
Business Directory, now read Address 
ELW OOD Z Publisher, 
ilade]phia, Pa. 


If you want full and 
accurate information 
The Florida Agri- 


Christian Banner 


is THE CHBAPEST Religious, Family Monthly. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. ay cents a year. Great 
to ents and Clubs. NOY Ks, 
HOLMES & CO., Washington Street, Boston. 


OLLAR FOR DOLLAR.—A new month- 

the Window and Mower 

neat folio of oo pages, devosed to the culture 

of Flowers. ab witha of $1.00 

pape h of Plantae Ca logue rates. Sent by mail 

paid. The r contains catalogue an 
of Plante ulbs and Seeds for 1875, with 
how to make the “ Calja’”’ b 
a . Address VE N & W 

ELD. | to Catlin & Elyerson, Hillside 

Green ‘Houses, N ew Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa. 


| FRAMES, STER 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance pata 


New YORK, January 26th, 1875. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1874. 


Frepteme received on Marine Risks, 
m list January, 1874, to 3lst De- 
Premiums on Policies -_ marked off 
J 1874 2,433,258 19 


lst January, 
Potal amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,945,344 40 
Xo Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1874, to 3lst December, 1374. 
Losses ape aid during th 

period 


eee ee 


Returns of 
miums and Ex 
31, 373.657 47 


The Company has the Solhewtne Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank A other Stocks. $9,931,060 60 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2.152.800 00 


Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages 367,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes andc - 

ue the Company, estimated at..... 453,676 72 
Premium Notes and Bills 2,832,348 
265,199 54 


Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003,584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the ne holders fl cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal and after 
Tuesday, the Second of Februa xt. 

The outstanding certificates o the issue of 1871, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders ‘thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Second of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 


miums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 

ear ending 3lst December, 1874, for which cer- 

ficates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Sixth of April next. 

y order of the Board, 


J. H. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GO N W. BURNHAM, 


J. D. JONES ORDO 
DENNIS, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 


H. Moors, HARLES P. BURDETT, 
HENRY COIT, FRANCIS AKIDDY. 
MINTURN, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 


Cc 

LEWIS CURTIS, 

ROBERT L. STUART, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
HORACE GRAY 
WINTHROP G. RAY, 

WLETT, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
WILLIAM Li. WEBB, SHEPHERD KNAPP. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

Ww. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation ts, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal, a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medica! science—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 


for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 

That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which anes Good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is Easy of Digestion 
That eg is Kind and Friendly to the 


Bra 
And chat which Acts asa Preventive of 
new | Disorders incidental to Child- 


WILLIAM E. DovGE, 
ROYAL PPELPS, 
GAILLARD, JR., 


It would be difficult to conceive of anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy and delfcious, or 
more nourishing and strengthening as an aliment 
in the sick room, where its rare excellence, espec- 
ially for Infants and oung Idren, and for all 
ane ot general debility, has been incontestibly 


circulars for testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally, and at the wholesale depot by 


CARLE & STRONG, 


153 Water Street, New Yorn. 
Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 

& H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 5#l 

Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOSsand 

EBEOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 

TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo- pee Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vien 

Manufasterers of Photographic Mat erlals. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COT'TON. 


White, Black and Colored, Assorted Numbers 


This Celebrated Thread has obtained great 
popularity for both hand aud machine use, on 
account of its smoothness and strength. n- 
stantly for sale to the trade » original cases, by 

WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


St., New York, 
e Agents in United States. 
LADIES, 
ASK FOR 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO 


OTHER. 
It is the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
Sewing. 


THE TOLL-GATE! PRI 
sent free! A most iagentous “rk of art 
objects to find. 40 pictures in one. A a 


study and gem for lor. Address, with stam 
y ane C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE'S NALS 
Last Journals of David Li ngstone, 
Fr tinued bya 
t Moments and Sufferings 
obtained from his Faithfud Servants, Chuma an 
Susi, by HORACE WALLER, F.R.GS., Kector of 
Twywell, Northampton. With Portrait, Maps, 
and Lilustrations. 8svo, Cloth, $5.00, 


II. 
THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. nt. 


NORDHOFF’S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATSS. The Communistio So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: 
of the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the 
Amana. Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian and 
Other Existing Societies, their Religious — 

ial Practices, Numbers, Industries, and 
ent Condition y CHARLES NORDHOFYF. With 
lllustrations, Cloth, $4.00. 


IV. 

MYERS’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins 
of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepoiis, 
| on India and the Cashme 


By P ate YERS, A.M, 
Cloth, 33.530. 


v. 
SAMUEL BAKER’S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: 
A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa 
for the Suppression of the Siave srage. TBA 
ized by ISMAIL, Khedive of ypt. y oS 
UEL . BAKER, PASHA, M. 
With Maps, Portraits, and upward 
pase Illustrations by ZWECKER and DURAND. 
vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. The 
Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Al- 
A Political 
Right Hon. GLADSB M. P. 
which ae A History of the Vati 
together. with the “Latin and Engl oh 
Text of ine ody Syllabus and the Vatican 
crees. Byt PHILIP SCHAFF, From 
his A - History of the Creeds of Chris- 
ndom.” 8Svo, Paper, ® cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Vil. 
THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS: or, Hints for the 
Toilet. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
Vill. 


READE’S A HERO ANDA NANTES. 
Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrativ 
Caan RLES READE, author of * Hard Cash, me ‘Fou 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, "15 cents. 


1X. 


bah WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habits 
of Wild Animals. Lllustrated from designs by 
WoOLY. Engraved by J. W.and EDWARD 
WHYMPER. With Descriptive Letter-Press by 
IRAUD ELLIOT. F.L.8., F.Z.5. 40, 


b 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
of “John Halifax, 
Square l6mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
XI. 
NORDHOFP’S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
ANS. Politics for Young Americans. By 
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Andrew Johnson's return to the Senate from 
Tennessee is one of those strange revenges which 
the whirligig of Time occasionally brings about 
in the political world. When he retired from the 
Presidency in 1869 it was predicted that he would 
fall into an oblivion from which there was no 
possible resurrection ; but now he is coming back 
to the Senate, to fill the place which he so honor- 
ably occupied at the breaking out of the rebellion. 
For our own part we are not sorry. He is an ob- 
stinate partisan, and liable to make great mis- 
takes ; but he will neither rob the treasury him- 
self nor connive at robbery in others, and we 
think his influence in Washington for the next six 
years will be, on the whole, as wholesome as that 
which would have been exerted by the best of his 


rivals. 


’ In accordance with the plan announced at the 
close of last year, our present number—the first 
of the month—opens with an illustrated article, 
and one which, we feel sure, will be most accept- 
able, both from its intrinsic interest and its artistic 
features. The article is called ‘‘ Light from Other 
Days,” by Rev. Lyman Abbott, and the illustra- 
tions will be of special attractiveness as offering 
some of the famous ‘‘ Bida designs” for ‘‘The 
Four Gospels,” the English edition of which was 
In our 
next illustrated number we hope to present an 
article from the pen of Donald G. Mitchell (the 
**Ik Marvel” of earlier days), on some portion 
of the general theme of interior home decoration 
—a subject of interest to everybody, and one 
upon which Mr. Mitchell's graceful pen is emi- 
nently fitted to write. 


“BELIEVE ON THE LORD JES US 
CHRIST.” 


HAT was the meaning of this famous an- 

swer of Paul to the frightened jailer’s cry, 
** What must I do to be saved?” It meant, we 
may be sure, a great deal more than the jailer at 
first had any idea of. He was an untaught man, 
panic-stricken by a succession of bewildering ter- 
rors. Paul's calm voice called him back from the 
edge of death upon which he wasrushing. He fell 
in submission at the feet of the man who stood 
courageous and serene amid such surroundings. 
Totally ignorant of Christ, and probably no less 
so of the Jewish religion, he could have got in 
that brief hour but the scantiest notion of Chris- 
tian truth. He trusted himself completely to 
Paul. Doubtless he said in substance, ‘‘I believe 
in you, and in whatever you tell me.” He prompt- 
ly took the badge of service which Paul offered 
him, and was baptized, pledging himself thereby 
to whatever this new leader—this Christ whom 
Paul talked about—should require. What these 


requirements were he was to more fully learn 
afterward. 

The jailer’s pledge of fidelity to Christ, with itd, 
symbolic expression by baptism, was but the 
initial point of his new life. It was but the soldier) 
oath of allegiance when he enlists. To unders 
the soldier's life we must look far hie - 


ing the oath. So, to understand the saving quality 
in the jailer’s act, we must follow him beyond 
that first night. When he awoke the next morn- 
ing, what new duties did he find lying before him ? 
As he lived on, day after day, what were the 
services, the hardships, the dangers, the triumphs 
of that Christian soldiership for which he had 
pledged himself to Paul? We must give some 
answer to these questions before we can under- 
stand the real meaning of Paul’s exhortation— 
** Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We might reach some understanding of the mat- 
ter by figuring to ourselves the probable state of 
this man before he knew Paul. A Roman official, 
with the utterly unsympathetic hardness of his 
kind; with no higher idea of duty than obedience 
to a superior officer; with no better refuge from 
terror than suicide ; without an uplifting princi- 
ple for this life, and with no hope for the life to 
come—we might imagine such a man becoming a 
member of a society inspired by the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and, conceiving of all the new 
ways of living, thinking, feeling, into which he 
would be brought, we might thus fill out the whole 
meaning, as it was gradually disclosed to him, of 
Paul’s requirement. 

But we may apply another method. We have 
a letter written by Paul to the church of which 
this jailer became a member. Very possibly Paul 
thought of the jailer himself as he wrote. We 
may be sure that the faces of all his converts came 
vividly before him while he was writing. At any 
rate, in this short letter—not three columns of this 
paper in length—Paul gives an idea of what the 
Christian life was to his thought. Here we learn 
what ** believing in the Lord Jesus Christ ” implied 
and carried with it. And we find that instead of 
a single ardent act of the heart or the intellect, we 
are set upon ways of acting that take hold of every 
part of our life. There is many a single sentence 
in this epistle which a man might take and carry 
with him, and find it coming home to him twenty 
times a day ; and to thoroughly carry it out in his 
whole life would almost transformhim. Take for 
example this: ‘‘ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of oth- 
ers.” Looking on our own things—that is just 
what makes so many lives poor and narrow and 
unlovely from first to last. And whoever habit- 
ually looks on the things of others, in Paul's mean- 
ing; who takes, that is, a constant, sympathetic 
sense of the wants, the troubles, the various expe- 
riences and necessities of those about him, and 
ministers to them, that man—or, oftener, that. 
woman—is almost a saint by that very quality 

Take another sentence. ‘* Rejoice in the Lord,” 
it begins. That is good, especially of a beautiful 
Sunday morning, when all Nature seems set to 
God's praise, and all business cares are set aside, 
and the heart mounts up like a bird—then we can 
indeed ‘‘rejoice in the Lord.” But it goes on, 
‘*Rejoice in the Lord always.” What, always, 
Paul? When we are sick, when we are perplexed, 
when we are bankrupt, when we are bereaved, 
when we are persecuted? Easier to say than to 
do! But the man who said it didit. In the jail 
at Philippi, bleeding from the rods, in a dungeon, 
in the stocks, in darkness—Paul with Silas ‘‘ sang 
praises unto God.” Out of his Roman prison he 
wrote this very letter, through which runs one 
constant strain of loftiest gladness. Because he 
was Christ’s, because his whole life was a faithful 
following of the Master in his work of love, because 
therefore the presence of God was with him, and 
the light and joy of the higher world enveloped 
him, he could say—and his life echoed the saying: 
‘*Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I say, 
Rejoice.” 

There is many another sentence in this letter 
containing truth enough to yield life-long minis- 
tration of comfort and help. Take one passage 
which is a kind of key to the whole. ‘Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
And then he tells what was this disposition of 
Christ. ‘‘ Being in the form of God,” with all 
highest glory possible to thought lying open to 
his choice, he chose not to be glorified, but to 
serve; he went down into the lowest depth of 
abasement and suffering, that he might reach and 
save the lost. ‘* Let this mind be in you,” says the 
Apostle; let this highest and divine disposition 
inspire your whole lives. 

It is the sense of such a love enfolding us in its 
providence, and such a love in turn taken into the 
heart as its inmost principle, that fills this letter 
of Paul’s as with radiance and song and blossom. 
All joy and strength and peace flow out of this. 
Sorrow is transformed by it into sacred compan- 


ionship with the Master; Paul desires to know 


‘the fellowship of his suffering.” Care loses its 
corroding power. ‘‘Be careful for nothing,” 
rather ‘‘ Be worried about nothing.” All wants 
are met, all experiences sanctified, by being 
brought before our Father's face. ‘In every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known unto 
God.” Language can hardly be found for the full- 
ness of the promise. ‘‘The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

Then, not trying to express every detail of the 
life into which he would bring them, the Apostle 
sweeps his thought over the whole wide compass 
of moral beauty and’excellence. ‘Finally, breth- 
ren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise,—think on 
these things.” Not only do them, but let them 
fill your thoughts, your imagination, your whole 
nature. 

This was the life into which Paul bade the jailer 
enter when he said to him, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” And these words have living 
power to-day just so far as a like fullness of 
meaning is given to them. 


THE NEW DEMAND FOR LABOR. 


FEW months ago a New York firm adver- 

tised that they desired the services of a 
young man, who shouldbe a good penman and 
have some knowledge of book-keeping : compensa- 
tion would be at the rate of eight dollars per week. 
The advertisement appeared but once, and in 
only one newspaper; but within four hours of the 
publication of the paper the advertiser received 
more than one hundred replies by mail, and the 
total number of replies was about five hundr ed. 


Among the applicants were many collegians, book- | 


keepers, and experienced clerks. The hours of 
labor in the office of the firm in question were nine 
per day, with frequent night-work without extra 
compensation. At the same time the hod-carriers 
at work upon a large building in the neighbor- 
hood of the above-named firm successfully struck 
for more pay, being at the time in receipt of pay 
at the rate of twelve dollars per week, the work- 


ing hours being eight per day. A few months later ~ 


another clerk was wanted by the same firm, and a 
similar advertiserthent brought similar results: at 
the same time the ‘longshoremen of New York 
struck, because of an attempt to reduc® their 
wages to thirty cents per hour, with an additional 
fifty per cent. for night-work. Similar compari- 
sons might be made without number, yet the fact 
remains that the labor market, in city and. coun- 
try alike, is overstocked with men wishing to do 
clerical work. 

The cause of this.surplus of clerical labor i is not 
hard to find. Until a comparatively short time 
ago, merchants were almost the only capitalists 
in the land, competition in trade was nothing 
compared with what it is now, and merchants 
paid handsomely for clerical service, while manual 
labor offered almost no possibility of advance- 
ment, its hours of labor were long, and its pay 
was poor. It was, therefore, very natural that 
young men should prefer trade to mechanics. 
Now, however, the conditions are entirely 
changed. There is not, as there once was, a 


‘searcity of men fit to do clerical work, so the com- 


petition for the services of able clerks and sales- 
men has ceased, and the price of such service has 
inevitably gone down as the competition has less- 
ened and been removed. The profits of trade in 
proportion to the amount of capital invested 
have greatly decreased, and with them the rate of 
wages, and the pay of office work of all sorts, has 
decreased sympathetically. 

Under the circumstances, it is clearly a haz- 


ardous operation for young men to look forward 


to clerical work as a life occupation. We say oc- 
cupation, because even in the most promising 
days not one clerk in ten ever became a merchant. 
Nor do the professions offer encouragement to 
young men without means sufficient to pay for a 
good education, and for their own subsistence 
in the years which must elapse before they re- 
ceive the public confidence in a profitable degree. 

On the other hand, the mechanic arts never 
offered so great inducements to young men of 
ability and energy as they do now. Fifty years 
ago carpenters and masons were mere builders of 
cheap houses of certain stereotyped shapes and 
plans: to-day every builder with any ability as a 


designer has more work offered him than he can 
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for devising improvements and for reaping the 
fruit thereof. At the present time there is a 
steady needy and demand for labor-saving appa- 


‘ratus of every sort, and the inventors thereof, if 


men of ordinary business sense, are richly re- 
warded for their ingenuity. Manufacturers of 
fine machinery of all kinds are seriously crippled 
by lack of intelligent laborers; the practical de- 


tails of the mining interests of the country are in’ 


the hands of men who have seldom enough intelli- 
gence to properly fill their places; our simplest 
houses are indifferently built, our farms are sel- 


dom worked to their full capacity, able men in all 


these departments come speedily and prominently 
into notice, and attain wealth and social position, 
and yet young men shun all these departments of 
industry. It is a noteworthy fact that at the 
same time great numbers of rich men are endeay- 
ring to place their sons as apprentices with com- 
petent machinists, mining corporations, builders 
and mechanics in general. These same rich men 
are the most trustworthy indicators of the busi- 
ness signs of thetimes, and young men in general 
will do well to consider the meaning of their 
action. 


THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM. 


“JT is almost ten years since the Southern Con- 
federacy was overthrown and the power of the 
Federal Government retstablished over the South; 
and yet the great problem which perplexes the 
American people to-day, as heretofore, is, How 
shall the rehabilitated States, with their hetero- 
geneous and conflicting elements, be governed ? 
Shall they be left to govern themselves as States 
in normal relations with the Union, and subject 
only to the restrictions imposed by the Constitu- 
tion upon all the States alike, or shall they be sub- 
jected by special legislation to the direct and abso- 
lute control of the Federal power?. Or, to state the 
problem in other words, Shall we, in our efforts to 
restore the Southern States to peace and prosper- 
ity, allow their citizens to organize and administer 
their own State governments, under only the same 
restraints that are imposed upon the States of the 
North, or shall we override and control those gov- 
ernments by special statutes of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, enforced at the point of the bayonet ? 
We are by no means blind to the difficulties 
presented by this problem, or to the perils that 
must attend any plan of settlement. We are per- 
fectly aware that slavery has barbarized a large 
portion of the white people of the South, whose 
prejudices against the negro are as bitter as they 
were before emancipation, and who would be 
glad not only to drive him from the polls, but to 
reduce him to a condition in which his liberty 
under the law would be practically worthless. 
We have no doubt that this class of people are 
constantly committing outrages upon the colored 
population, and that they need to be kept under 
the wholesome restraints of law. But we do not 
believe that the great mass of Southern whites 
cherish such feelings and purposes ; and we are 


‘impressed with the conviction that the system of 


government best for all classes at the South is one 
which would command the support of her intelli- 
gent, honest, and God-fearing citizens, without 
regard to complexion or to the prejudices and 
party affiliations of the past. In some of those 
States, indeed, this class has already gained con- 


‘trol, with results that encourage the hope of fu- 


ture improvement. 


' We believe that the plans of reconstruction 


adopted at the close of the war were dictated by 
patriotic motives and intended to secure the high- 
est welfare of the whole Southern people. When 
it had been once settled that the rebellious States 
should be speedily restored, as such, to the Union, 
the enfranchisement of the negro became a ne- 
cessity. To have denied him the ballot and put 
the government of those States again under the 
exclusive control of the whites would have been 
both a crime and a blunder. 
this plan of. reconstruction, great mistakes, no 
doubt, have been committed — mistakes partly 
originating in and greatly aggravated by the un- 
willingness of the former ruling class at the South 
to accept the situation in good faith and to share 
political power with their former slaves. Terrible 
to themselves have been the consequences of their 
course at ‘that critical moment. Their folly was 
the carpet-baggers’ opportunity, and by what en- 


‘ergy and cunning it has been improved we need 
not say. If the intelligent people of the South, 


, 


A 


But in carrying out . 


_possibly do. Fifty years ago every blacksmith | instead of sullenly refusing to take part in the 
- ‘Was a mere mechanic: to-day the skilled worker 
in metal has daily occasion to handle machinery, 
and has, consequently, unequalled opportunities 


administration of the State Governménts and 
fostering schemes to defeat the will of the Nation, 
had come promptly to the front and shown a just 
and generous spirit and purpose toward the én- 
franchised class, they would have small reason now 
to complain of carpet-bag corruption and robbery. 

This mistake of the Southern whites, while it 
does not justify, may yet afford some excuse for 
mistakes on the part of the National Administra- 
tion. The Northern people, represented by the 
Republican party, felt under the strongest obli- 
gation to defend the newly-acquired liberty of the 
negro by every legitimate and honorable means; 
and their fidelity to a great and solemn trust be- 
came, like the sulky obstinacy of the Southern 
whites, the carpet-baggers’ opportunity. The 
Northern adventurers described by this now well- 
understood term found it easy to win the confi- 
dence of the negroes as their exclusive champions, 
and thus, having gained a complete ascendancy 
over the State governments, they acquired an in- 
fluence at Washington which it was not easy to 
resist—an influence which has led the party in 
power into mistakes that now menace its over- 
throw. If the Administration, instead of allow- 


ing its Southern policy to be so largely shaped by. 


this unscrupulous class and lending itself to pro- 
mote their schemes of party ascendancy, had been 
vigilant in detecting and exposing their frauds 
and prompt in expelling them from places of 
trust, it would have had the respect, if not the 
support, of its present opponents at the South 
and the confidence of the entire North. 

For eur own part, we believe that the effort to 
run the State governments of the South by Na- 
tional, and especially by military authority, has 


been carried too far, and that it is time to adopt 


another policy. If the National Government 
years ago, after passing such laws for the protec- 
tion of the colored population of the South as the 
Constitution, fairly interpreted, allows and re- 
quires, and providing a way of easy access on 
their part to the Courts, had said to them frank- 
ly: ** This is all that the Government can do for 
you; henceforth your destiny is in your own 
hands; you have freedom and the ballot, and 
must fight your own battle with these weapons ; 
the Government cannot stretch its powers and 
override State authority to redress grievances for 
which time and patience rather than legislation 
or military power are the appropriate remedies ; 
you must endure prejudices which the law cannot 
cure, and seek to win the respect and confidence of 
your former masters by your increasing industry, 
intelligence, and patriotism ;” it is our belief, not, 
indeed, that the spirit of caste would by this time 
have been entirely abolished, nor that the oppres- 
sion of the blacks would have wholly ceased—it 
will require several generations to effect all this— 
but that the situation of affairs at the South 
would be far better now than it is or ever can be 
under carpet-bag and military rule. The present 
system is demoralizing to both whites and blacks, 
but especially to the latter. Cannot the honest, 
patriotic citizens of the country forget their party 
squabbles, and combine for the settlement of this 
Southern problem on a plan just to all classes, 
and sanctioned by democratic’ priciples as defined 
in the Constitution? Wedo not, we zill not, de- 
spair of witnessing ere long such a happy issue 
out of our present troubles. Meanwhile, let it be 
the care of all right-minded men to take no step, 
to utter no word, that shall be calculated, by stir- 
ring up unholy prejudice and passion, to aggra- 
vate the evils and dangers of the present situation, 
and widen the grounds of misunderstanding be- 
tween the North and the South. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Those who seek the disendowment of the Es- 
tablished Church in England are by no means discour- 
aged by the fierce opposition which the scheme en- 
counters. A special committee—consisting of both 
town and country members—to put matters in train 
for the preparation of a scheme of disestablishment and 
disendowment, has been appointed. It has resolved, 
in the first instance, to collect the requisite legal and 
other information. The inquiries agreed upon will in- 
clude the nature, extent, and value of the various 
species of property now in possession of the Church of 
England. As the investigation will include tithes and 
rates, churches, and parsonages, and glebes—the bish- 
oprics and cathedral establishments—the advowsons— 
the working of the Ecclesiastical Commission and the 
Commissioners of Queen Anne’s Bounty with the nu- 
merous details which make up the aggregate of what 
is called church property, it will be supposed that 
much time will be required, and that not a few diffi- 
culties wi have to be encountered. There is probably 


4 


| no public department intregard to the working of which 


the public has less knowledge, ahd to the extent that 
the comniittee succeeds in throwing light upon the 
facts of the case 1. Will render a public service. 


—Several weeks ago we remarked that forty 
yearsago Universalism was open to thé c2arge of teagh- 
ing that unrepentant sinners of the worst grade went 
to heaven after death. The Rev. H. A. Hanaford, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Wellfleet, Mass., 
writes us to say: 

** No Universalist minister ever preached any such tenet. No 

intelligent layman of our communion ever gave expression 
to any such statement as that unrepentant sinners would ‘go 
to heaven.” The doctrine of the ‘ death and glory’ Universal- 
ism, now outgrown for the most part, very fortunately, was 
this: That mortal men, in the event of their entering upon 
the immortal state, were instantaneously converted—that ia, 
changed, and so made to share eternal blessedness at God's 
right hand. I have no sympathy with that form of the Uni- 
versalist doctrine, but I can not quietly allow our fathers 
(good men who walked with God) to be misrepresented as re- 
gards the doctrines they proclaimed.” 
We cheerfully publish this correction, though we 
cannot perceive that it amounts to much. An “in- 
stantaneous change,” inevitably consequent upon 
death, does not seem to us equivalent to repentance 
for sin. 


—Rev. C. L. Hall, of Springfield, Dakota Terri- 
tory, informs us that the extreme cold weather is force- 
ing the people of that region to appeal for food and 
clothing. Send, ‘for grasshopper sufferers,’’ Spring- 
field, D. T., care of Rev. C. L. Hall. 


—The Universalist has an article entitled, ‘A 
Leaven? or a Wedge?’ in which it considers the 
question whether the tendency in the Orthodox 
churches to restatements and modifications in theology 
is likely to pervade the whole Orthodox body, or to 
rend it asunder; and the Universalist is inclined to 
expect the latter result. Such questions lead us into 
a field so broad as to baffle all definite prediction. But 
we take it that such men as the Universalist names as 
representing “‘ the new orthodoxy,” while they differ 
very much among themselves on various points, are 
greatly at one in this: that they will avoid giving any 
such predominance to intellectual statements of truth 
as shall tend to break up their churches, and to sub- 
stitute a polemical, controversial spirit for a religion 
of practical beneficence and spiritual worship. The 
‘new orthodoxy”’—if we are to admit the term—means 
surely this for one thing: that men are seeking a large 
liberty in the discussion of Christian truth within the 
church, and in every church. We do not look for 
unanimity, Dut we do look and hope for liberty. The 
truth itself becomes sterile and barren when it sets 
men to founding churches devoted to some special 
tenet, rather than to the broad work of Christianizing 
men. We want to see all churches that acknowledge 
Christ as their Master stand ona footing of perfect 
brotherly equality; and to see no man driven from 
a church that he loves and clings to, because of his 
speculative differences from his brethren. In this 
sense—not of bringing all men to the same theology, 
but of securing Christian liberty to men in every 
church—we trust that a “leaven”’ is working that will 
‘*leaven the whole lump.”’ 

—On behalf of the Kansas-Nebraska sufferers 
we have this week to acknowledge the receipt of $15 
from Mrs. E. Atherton, of Paddy’s Run, Ohio; $1® 
from ** A Poor Man in Obio’’; $8.88 from 8S. B. Boor- 
man and others, Blair, Outario County, Canada; $5 
from J. V. D. Reeve, Minneapolis, Minn; $1 from 
‘*Clerk,’’ New Haven, Conn.; $1 from Mrs. H. M. 


—The monumental shaft recently set up over 
the grave of William H. Seward, at Auburn, by his 
former neighbors and friends, bears the inscription, 
was Faitbful.”’ 
taken from a passage in one of his pleas in behalf of 
William Freeman, the negro murderer, made in the 
face of public prejudice and passion, under the con- 
viction that he was morally irresponsible for wbat he 
had done. The passage is as follows: 

“In due time, gentlemen of the jury, when I shall bave 
paid the debt of nature, my remains will rest here in your 
midst, with those of my kindred and neighbors. It is very 
possible they may be ever unhonored, neglected, spurned 
But perhaps years hence, when the passion and excitement 
that now agitate this community shall have passed away, 
some wandering stranger, some lone exile, some Indian, 
some negro, may erect over them an humble stone, and write 
theron this epitaph, ‘ He was Faithful!’ ” 

—The labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in. 
Scotland, though blessed of God to the conversion of 
many souls, have met with flerce opposition from 
some of the clergy, who regard the “‘ new measures” 
as unscriptural and demoralizing. The Rev. J. Ken- 
nedy, D.D., of the Established Church (Presbyterian), 
has published a pamphlet, in which he seeks to cast 
ridicule upon the measures adopted by Mr. Moody. 
He objects very strenuously to the singing of “ unin- 
spired hymns” instead of David’s psalms, and to Mr. 
Sankey’s melodeon. ‘“ The instrument,” says the Doc- 
-tor, “is brought in to make religion palatable to 
whom spiritual worship is an offense;” and he adds: 
“Tt is pleasant to enjoy the new sensation. They can 
be at a concert and a church at thesametime. They 
can get at once something for the conscience and 
something for the flesh.” Dr. Kennedy gives this as 
his description of the sort of converts made under 
Mr. Moody’s preaching: ‘‘A molluscous, flabby crea- 


| ture, without pith or symmetry, breathing only in the 
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heated air of meetings, craving to be pampered with 
vapid sentiment, and so puffed up by foolish flattery 
as to be in a state of flatulency, requiring relief in 
frequent bursts of hymn-singiug, in spouting ad- 
dresses, as void of Scripture truth as of common 
sense,and belching flippant questions in the face of 
all he meets.’’ Surely, caricature like this can only 
harm itsauthor. If the Master could speak, would he 
not say, as he did to James and John, who would have 
called dcwn fire from heaven on those who “ followed 
not us,” ‘“‘ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 

—‘‘*T,. C. M.,” the Boston correspondent of the 
Tribune, giving an account of the last meeting of the 
Radical Club, says: 

' * More than two hundred people were there. John Weiss 
read a paper, and of course it was about the conflict between 
science and supernatural religion; and then they discussed 
it, and we all looked wise and pretended to one another that 
we understood every word. Did I ever give you the Rev. 
Petroleum V. Nasby’s definition of the Radical Club? He 
said it was ‘ the Den of the Unintelligible, where they talked 
about the Unknowable.’ Boston hasn’t been a safe place for 
the reverend gentleman since then.”’ 

+ —The six women who were elected in December 
as members of the Boston School Committee have 
taken their seats without objection from any quarter. 
The Conservatives, who fought the measure during the 
last year by every legal technicality that an ingenious 
attorney could devise, and with an obstinacy worthy 
of a better cause, bowed at last to the will of the peo- 
ple. Weshall see now whether or not the women of 
Boston lose their womanliness under this new and ter- 
rible test. If the bottom drops out of Boston society 
on account of this innovation, we shall promptly report 
the fact. 


-, =A petition has been presented to Congress, 


bigned by three hundred colored citizens, asking that 
some section of the South or Southwest be set apart 
for the exclusive residence and use of their race, with 
@ view to organizing colored territorial and state gov- 
ernments. There is little danger, we presume, that 
this scheme will be adopted. Our Indian Territory is 
quite enough of that sort of thing. We sympathize 
most surely with our colored citizens in those por- 
tions of the South where they are subject to annoying 
persecutions, and we see how natural it is that they 
should seek relief in this way; but nevertheless we 
regard the scheme as unwise, and likely, in the end, to 
lead to worse embarrassments than those with which 
the Southern blacks are now struggling. What we 
want in this couul(ry Is uvither white government nor 
black government, but a government under which 
people of every class and complexion shall have equal 
rights. It may take a great while to obliterate the 
spirit of caste, so long fostered and aggravated by 
slavery, but we shall succeed in doing it sooner or 
jater. Meanwhile let us not yield to that spirit by or- 
ganizing a separate government for negroes. 


—The Churchman takes occasion to express its 

approval of the deposition of Bishop Colenso. It 
holds the deposition to be valid in spite of the vote of 
the Privy Council declaring it nugatory. As to the 
somewhat prevalent ideas of church breadth and 
church narrowness, it sharply says: 
“ “We do earnestly hope that in the present crusade for 
* breadth,’ and against ‘ narrowness,’ it may not be forgotten 
that truth must be narrow enough to exclude error, and that 
law must be narrow enough to exclude license. The Pantheon 
at Rome had a breadth which a Christian temple, whose wor- 
ship is narrowed to the Holy Trinity, cannot have. But the 
latter, alone, preserves the truth. A thief takes somewhat 
broader views of property than a man who keeps the eighth 
commandment. But the eighth commandment is the law of 
God. When people have got beyond doctrines which they 
Once solemnly promised to maintain, or laws which they once 
as solemnly promised to obey, there is but one course open to 
them. If they will not take it for themselves, others must 
take it for them.”’’ 

—The Mjnisterial Bureau, lately established in 
the Congregational House, Boston, appears to be 
working well and meeting a real want in the denomi- 
nation. The Christian Era thinks the Baptists of 
Massachusetts—perhaps we should say of New England 
—need one also. It says: 

r “Looking over New England we find that nearby one-fifth 
of all the Congregational and Baptist pulpits are continually 
vacant, and further, that fully one-forth of all the ministers 
in these denominations are clerically unsettled. We used to 
gimile at the idea of an itinerancy, but now the Methodist 
pastorate on the average is quite as long as the Baptist settle- 
ment, and our Methodist brethren have an advantage over 
our own in being sure of a ‘location’ somewhere, before 
their removal. The Bishop saith, ‘Ge’ to the minister, and 
* Receive’ to the church, and the thing is done. What we 
peed is, not a Bishop, but a Bureau.” 

'' —The Baptist Union packs a great deal of im- 
portant truth into two sentences, thus: “ Penitentia- 
ries should be called schools of crime, for, the way they 
are now generally managed, they train the young to 
sin by mixing them with incorrigible sinners. They 
‘@ught to be so organized and governed as to afford the 
greatest possible inducement and help to reform, by 
lifting the inmates to higher thoughts and better pur- 
poses, and by making them feel that they bave friends 
and may be men.” He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. The men who have the care of prisoners are 
often brutal, unscrupulous, and profane, having no 
faith whatever in the reformatory power of Chris- 
tianity, while the chaplains, in some instances at least, 
ane men of feeble intellect and deficient training, who 


could hardly keep an audience together unless under 
compulsion of law. The poor prisoners can’t run away, 
and must therefore needs listen to what only excites 
their contempt! In cases of severe bodily illness, of 
compound fractures and other dangerous wounds, we 
call the most skillful and experienced doctors. But in 
cases of soul disease we reverse all this, assigning our 
most eminent and powerful preachers to congrega- 
tions that esteem themselves almost *“* whole,”’ and so 
hardly needing a physician at all, and sending men of 
little skill iu their profession to attend to the “‘com- 
pound fracture,’’ and other hard cases that are found 
in our prisons. We wish some of our really powerful 
preachers—men who understand both Christianity and 
human nature—would devote themselves to the work 
of preaching the gospel to the ‘‘spirits in prison.’”’ If 
it be true that “ they that are whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that are sick,’’ surely those who are 
sickest of all need him most. 


—The appeal to our readers which we recently 
made in behalf of the Young Folks’ Literary Club of 
Maryville, Blount Co., Tenn., for books and papers to 
be forwarded for its use, appears to have been very 
effective. Thesecretary writes us in acknowledgment 
of favors already received, and asking us to remind 
our readers again of the objects and needs of the Club. 
We will simply say that the Club has been formedina 
community reduced to poverty by the late war, for 
the purpose of introducing a pure literature. Books 
and periodicals are both needed. The effort bas the 
sanction of the clergy and leading citizens of Mary- 
villle, and Northern people who have good books and 
periodicals that have been read and laid aside may be 
sure that they will do good if sent to John T. Ander- 
son, Maryville, East Tennessee. 


Che Sunday-School. 


Lesson for Jan. 3ist, Joshua vi. 12-20; for Feb. 
7th, Josh. vii. 6-15. 


If any individual or school has any hymn and 
library books that they can spare as well as not, the 
forty or fifty scholars in an East Tennessee neighbor- 
hood would be as glad of them as they are grateful to 
the young divinity student who walks three miles 
every Sunday to be their teacher. The address of the 
school we have. 


An important reason for making every effort to 
establish Sunday-schools among the freedmen, and 
keep them up the year through, is the fact that many 
of the day schools to which they can go either hold 
short sessions or have to be closed abruptly when a 
township’s treasury gives out. This point is empha- 
sized in recent reports from teachers in Virginia and 
North Carolina. Do the several denominations who 
are making special attempts to reach the colored peo- 
ple fully appreciate the situation among them in this 
respect? The black man is not likely to have the 
benefit of a common school system for some time te 
come, which is no reason why he should not have a 
good Sunday-school system organized for him. 


The question of substituting a Bible and Sun- 
day-school service for one of the Sunday sermons is 
receiving considerable attention, if we may judge 
from the favorable references made to it in our ex- 
changes and the experiments tried by pastors in this 
direction. One writer suggests that the next National 
Sunday-school Convention consider the subject, as he 
believes that many ministers are willing to give up 
the second sermon and go into the school themselves 
as soon as the way is prepared forthem todoso. As 
for this, they can do no better than prepare the way 
themselves, as one of the pastors at Farmington, 
Maine, has so successfully done, a notice of whose 
**new departure”’ appeared two weeks ago. 


There was some life and spirit, at any rate, in 
that Missouri Sunday-school where they ranged them- 
selves in line against the wall and “spelled down,”’ 
and then closed up tbe exercises with a game of ball. 
They had neither teacher nor library to occupy them 
in any other way, but these eventually came along 
and that Missouri neighborhood is now as much taken 
up with these new features as it was before with the 
“shake it up’’ method—a method, by the way, which 
might, with certain modifications, be reeommended to 
schools not situated in Missouri neighborhoods. The 
dead Sunday-school is a sadder object than a dead 
church. 


Although our English friends generally acknow]l- 
edge that our Sunday-scbools are in advance of theirs, 
they credit us also with grafting a certain amount of 
clap-trap upon them which they will not put up with. 
We must plead guilty to a good deal of nonsense, no 
doubt, and one of these days we hope to get rid of it; 
but at the same time it is a little difficult to tell just 
what our feelings are. Perhaps, for one thing, we in- 
duige in rather showy exercises at auniversaries and 
social meetirgs, but this can hardly be objected to on 
the other side, if a publisher finds a market there for 
a ‘“Sunday-school Orator, containing 250 pages of Rec- 
itations, Dialogues, and Readings, for Sunday-school 
Gatherings,’”’ and who advertises Hannah More’s 


sacred drama of David and Goliath as a good thing, | 


| 


' would not breathe to the other. 


apparently, to be presented on such occasions. We 
also have considerable semi-military discipline, such 
as rising, facing, and marching out at successive taps 
of the bell, which is possibly unbecoming so peaceful 
an institution as the Sunday-school; and our only 
extenuation of the practice is that being a hasty race, 
some check must be held upon our native propensities, 
even onSundays. But forgetting these lesser matters, 
we believe that both the English and American schools 
are growing in their interior life, and showing better 
and better results continually. With us, at least, our 
‘“*nonsense ”’ does not seem to be a serious detriment, 
and may be something of a help. | 


Achan’s sin is the subject of the lesson for the 
Sunday schools on February 7. It might instead, and 
with eminent propriety, be made the lesson for a cer- 
tain school of officials and politicians we have among 
us, as it practically describes the fate of a public de- 
frauder. But as the modern Achan is neither burned 
with fire, nor stoned with stones, and but seldom con- 
victed, his tribe continues to thrive. 


Mrs. M. E. Sangster tells, in the Sunday School 
Times, of the success of a Brooklyn Bible-class teacher 
in making her rich and poor scholars feel on the same 
level with each other. Her class numbers thirty of 
whom eight or ten come from homes of wealth and re- 
finement; six are teachers, one a seamstress, two are 
dressmakers, two others are saleswomen, onea factory 
girl and another a servant in a family. 

‘*How to bring these different elements together,” 
writes Mrs. Sangster, “how to shut the baleful spirit of 
caste outside the door, and how to infuse the class with 
a sisterly esprit du corps were the questions that con- 
fronted the teacher.”’ She solved it simply, first pray- 
ing for the consecration of her scholars to their 
Saviour, and then showing them the loveliness of a char- 
itable and self-forgetting spirit by having the richer 
girls take a practical and helpful interest in the poorer 
ones. ‘*Miss S——’ or “ Miss F ,»’ she would say, 
‘seems to be lonely. Would you not like to sit by her 
to-day? Could you not go with me and call upon her 
some Gay or evening this week? I want her to feel that 
she is among friends.”’ 

In this she succeeded, and to-day the class is full of 
hope and sunshine. 


Gur: 


AN ENIGMA. 


Br HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of “TornetrtTe: A Tale of Transition.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BROUGHT TO A FOCUS. 


S$ I had determined, I met Aleck Bain and 

his wife at Maplewood, which was the name of 
the seminary at which Allie was, somewhat before 
the time limited, and impetuously insisted on immedi- 
ate marriage. She, poor timid dove, when she had 
heard as much as they were able and I saw fit to tell 
her of the difficulties at home, tearfully endeavored 
to persuade me to one of two courses,—either to delay 
our marriage for another year, or to go North or West 
and begin in some young center of life and progress 
where men were esteemed for themselves and not 
for their ancestry. Of course I would not listen te 
her pleadings; her apprehensions only made me the 
more determined to beard the lion in his den, and 
conquer my family in the seats of their pride. Of 
course, too, she yielded. No, that is not the proper 
term, since it implies opposition, which she could not 
offer to my will or wishes. I mean that she gave up 
her entreaty, ceased endeavoring to persuade me to 


use my reason, and prepared herself quietly and cheer- 


fully to abide the results of my headstrong folly. So 
one pleasant morning we were married there among 
strangers, and bidding good-by to Alice’s kind foster- 
parents, we started out upon along and happy wed- 
ding tour. What I enjoyed as I watched her gratifica- 
tion during those halcyon months, it is needlesa.to say. 
The happiest days must end, however, and I had de- 
termined to be home at court, which came in the 
middle of October. So we watched the northern for- 
est glow and fade, and in the hazy Indian summer 
when the leaves on our native hills were ripening at 
leisure to the hazel brown which the oak puts on be- 
fore winter, and the gums and poplars were flaming 
out the gaudy defiance which they flaunt in the face 
of death, we came to our home. So we said as day by 
day we drew nearer, each with aun apprehension we 
At least we returned 
to Childsboro. 

We arrived on Saturday and took lodgings at the 
only hotel. 
ourrooms. The court sat on Monday week, so that I 
had but little time to prepare my cases for the fall 
term. I was accordingly early at my office on Mon- 
day, awaiting my clients. The first man to enter my 
office that morning was Mr.-Rolf, who had been my 
former tutor. 

“‘So you are back, Mr. De Jeunette,”’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ I answered, gaily. ‘I have had my play 
and have now come back to work.” 

“So I see,’ he rejoined, moodily. He sat awhile, 


It rained on Sunday and we scarcely left . 
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drumming on the table with a troubled look upon his 
face. Then he got up and closed the door, came and 
gat down in a chair before me, and said earnestly : 

“Mr. De Jeunette, have I proved myself sufficiently 
your friend to speak freely to you?” 

I hastened to assure him that I was not only willing, 
but anxious that he should do so. 

“Then allow me to say, sir, that the best thing you 
can do is to close your office, come to my house and 
keep yourself out of sight until nightfall and then 
leave the State!” 

“ And why, Mr. Rolf, should I take so extraordinary 
course?’ 

“Tt is useless to beat about the bush in this matter. 
Your relatives are greatly exasperated over the uufor- 
tunate course you have adopted and its still more un- 
fortunate results,” he said. 

‘“‘T have only done what my conscience and man- 
hood approved, and whatever may haye been the 
result of my course, it is due not to its impropriety, 
but to the insatiate pride of my family.”’ 

‘IT did not speak of your acts as wrong, nor of their 
results as intended by you, but certainly the death of 
your parents, following so closely upon a knowledge 
of your course, is sufficient to justify me in terming 
both, under the circumstances, unfortunate.”’ 

' “ My parents! You do not mean, Mr. Rolf, that my 
father is dead!” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘He died soon after the news 

of your marriage reached us.” 
» The people I had met had not spoken of this event, 
probably supposing me to be aware of it, while my 
family had strictly refrained from informing me of it. 
Indeed no one of them had known my address since 
my marriage. 

‘You must see, Mr. De Jeunette, that this fact will 
add greatly to the hostility with which you were al- 
ready regarded by your kin. Believe me, your life is 
in constant danger while you remain here.” 

““T am not a coward,” I answered, to be driven off 
by the threats of a few hot-Dlooded roysterers. I 
have done only what I had a right to do, and have 
done it honorably, and I will not be bullied on account 
of it by all the De Jeunettes on earth. They know moe 
and they will think twice before they attempt per- 
sonal violence.’’ 

“They are as hot-headed as you are now proving 
yourself to be,’’ said Mr. Rolf, ‘‘and as brave. Now, 
what is the result if you stay here? You know they 
will forget or forgive nothing you have done, nor any 
evil which may be fancied to have grown out of it. 
The consequence is that sooner or later there must be 
@& personal encounter. You must kill or be killed— 
perhaps both. In any event you gain nothing but the 
satisfaction—if such it be—of dying at the hands of 
your kindred or staining your own with their blood. 
Should you die, you leave your young wife unprovided 
for and at their mercy, and if you survive you must 
either leave them or continne on here with no advan- 
tage, but every disadvantage against you. I admit 
your right to do as you intimate, but no one having 
any interest in your life or prospects could approve its 
policy.”’ 

I had not looked at it exactly in that light, and I 

could but admit that there was force in the view which 
he took of my situation. 
: ‘** Certainly,” he said, ‘‘ you are a young man with- 
out means, except your: profession, and with the hos- 
tility of at least the most powerful connection in this 
entire section arrayed against you. Do you not see 
how much more the same effort would yield you else- 
where? This is quite ignoring the almost inevitable 
occurrence of one or more disgraceful family brawls, 
and the very great probability of a violent death. 
Now against this you can only put the gratification of 
having your own way. Besides, let me tell you what 
I believe is God’s truth. To a young man without 
means or family to help him forward in the profes- 
sion, the West or Northwest offers far greater advan- 
tages and a thousand-fold more chances of success 
than can be found here.” 

Well, the result of our conversation was that I con- 
cluded to adopt his advice in part and reject the rest 
-——the most important, as I well knew he regarded it. 
I would leave Childsboro, but not like a thief or a 
coward, driven away by my blustering cousins, but 
honestly and openly. After the court, when my busi- 
ness could be straightened up and settled, I would 
leave. Till then any De Jeunette or any one else who 
wanted me might know where to find me. 

The old man sighed when he heard my determina- 
tion, but knew me too well to attempt, to change it. 

“*I only hope you may not regret having made it,” 
he said, solemnly, as_he put on his hat and went out. 

A few moments after the sheriff of the eounty en- 
tered. His manner seemed somewhat constrained I 
thought. After a short time he said, drawing a paper 
from his pocket, 

‘““Mr. De Jeunette, I havea little matter bere which 
must be attended to.”’ 


‘, “ What is that?’ I asked. 
|| “A Ca. Sa,” he replied. 


“‘Against whom?” I asked, thinking that some client 
had been Ca. Sa-ed during my absence, and required 
my aid. 
“Against yourself.” 
“Against me?’’ 
3 Yes.” 
For what amount?” 


“‘Something the rise of nine thousand dollars, prin- 


- 


cipal money, and some interest, I don’t know how 
much,”’ he replied. 

Isaw at once my condition and realized its horror. 
The ca, sa regarded not the condition or ability of the 
debtor. There were but three alternatives, the money, 
good security for the debt, or the body of the debtor. 
I did not have the first, and felt that I could not 
hope to obtain security for so large a sum. Indeed, 
when I came to look my situation squarely in the face, 
I was satisfied that I could not give security for a tithe 
of thatsum. There was but one way left—the jail. 

I wrotea brief note to Alice, telling her not to be 
alarmed at my absence: not to trouble herself about 
anything that might happen, and above all not to seek 
me until I should send her word — all that 
might seem surprising. 

Then I took up my hat and said: 

“ Well, Mr. Sheriff, | will go with you.” 

‘*Do you not wish to give security ?”’ 

“You know I cannot.” 

‘*Would you not like to go by and see your wife?’ 

“No. Give her that, please,’’ handing him the note 
which I had just written. 

So I locked my office-door, little thinking how or 
when I[ should enter it again, and went along the street 
with the sheriff, until we found the.sleepy jailor, who 
looked up at me with all the surprise of which his 
slothful nature was capable, as he took down the great 
key from a nail above the head of his bed and accom- 
panied us to the jail. Poor man, it was some relief to 


him at any rate. It magnified his importance and 


gave him something to do; for the position of jailor 
was very nearly a sinecure in Childsboro—thanks to 
the whipping-post, the stocks, and the branding-iron, 
which were the ordinary instruments of punishment 
and torture. At this time the institution was empty, 
and had been for some weeks, as he informed me 
during one of his frequent visits through the day. 

Arrived at the jail, I was shown to the debtor’s 
appartment, and the Sheriff, after begging my pardon 
for the performance of his duty, and directing his sub- 
ordinate, in emphatic language, to attend to my 
wishes and provide for my comfort, withdrew. 

The garrulous deputy filled the water-hbucket, shook 
up the infested looking bed and inquired as to my 
wishes in regard to dinner. Seeing that I was inclined 
to take a somewhat melancholy view of the situation, 
he took up the réle of comforter and endeavored to 


beguile my loneliness with an account of some of my 


predecessors in those quarters. 

“There was Mike Sherwood, now; he staid here 
nigh on to fifteen year. He learned shoemaking, or 
knew it afore he came, I disremember which, an’ used 
to follow the trade here. That was afore my day, but 
I’ve heard my father tell on’t often. He was jailor in 
his time many a year, perhaps all the time old Sher- 
wood wus in here. Ther was a Jedge staid here a 
smart bit, too. Yes, a Jedge!” answering my look of 
surprise, for I could not help taking a sort of interest 
in those tales of my forerunners in misery. ‘“ What! 
Never heard of it? Why, I’sposed everybody knew 
that. Yes,a Jedge of the Superior Court of Law and 
Ekkity, ez the crier says when he calls iton. You've 
heard of him, often enough, if not of his bein’ here. 
Jedge Morphy, ye know, used to live upon the Ala- 
manee. He got in debt some way—I never knowed 
how—gamblin’ or bettin’, I suppose, for he had a 
mighty fine plantation, and might hev lived without 
doing anything if he had only let such things alone. 
He was a mighty fine man. I remember him well, and 


everybody pitied him, when he got down, more’hnany 


one I ever saw. I do believe the people would hey 
paid his debts for him to getout. I’m notsure but 
they did jes’ chip in and do it finally. The queerest 
thing about it all was, that his principal creditor be- 
came his successor in office. But thar’s quare things 
in this world—quare things. Wal, Is’pose I’m worryin’ 
ye, so I’ll take myself off. Don’t be downhearted. 
Ye’ll either get out soon, or it'll come to seem right 
home-like tu ye, bein’ here. Good bye.”’ 

He locked the huge door, and I was alone in my 
dungeon, with a bitter past and a hopeless future. 
He came again at noon and brought my dinner and 
also a note from Alice, and a package. The note ran 
thus: 

DEAREST: 

‘*I have learned of your new trouble, but do not under- 
stand its cause—only that you are imprisoned for debt; but 
I know it will all be right, and that soon. I have been pray- 
ing for you—that you might not lose heart and hope, nor be 
cast down by what seems so dreadful. Remember that while 
you are hopeful and brave your litt Allie will not despair. 
I do not see as J can help you now except by praying for you; 
but I will try—oh! so hard. I send you my Bible—the only 
dowry I brought you—and pray that its quaintness, if not 
my love, may lead you to find in its pages treasures which 
earth can neitber give nor take away. The quaint old vol- 
ume is the chiefest treasure of my life. I never think the 
Gospel is so sweet in any other guise. I learned to pick it 
out of the old text when but a child. Hoping it may com- 
fort you as it has often been blessed to me, I remain, with 
* Your devoted 

** ALLIE.” 


The book which was thus sent was an old English 
Bible of one of the earliest editions ever printed. It 
was no doubt a very choice edition, and regarded as a 
wonderful work of art in itsday. And indeed some 
of its perfections have never been excelled. No 
printer of our modern days could print those quaint 
capitals and book-headings in a fairer red or one-half 
so enduring, nor with a more perfect register. 


It was bound, too, with the half raw parchment, 
which the binders of those old days knew so well how 
to manage, which closed over and protected the care- 
fully-figured edges of the old volume. Poor child! I 
could but think, as I examined the ancient book, that 


the treasure she had probably picked up at some old ° 


bookstall must at some time have cost the possessor @ 
fortune, though there seemed no chance of its present 
owner finding one in it. 

This volume was enclosed in a rich case of purple 
velvet, old and somewhat worn in places, but retaining 
its richness and depth of color in others. It had been 
embroidered by deft hands, and in the middle of one 
side, in letters like those within, was the name, 
‘“* Nellie,” faded, yet distinct; while in one corner, in 
a compartment, as it were, of the embroidery, in clear 
letters and undimmed colors, evidently wrought by 
her own hand, was the name “ Allie.”’ 

I had made these discoveries and looked through 
the volume, reading here and there a passage which 
seemed wonderfully fresh and captivating in its 
quaint habit, when, turning back to the first of the 
book, my eye rested on the name John Eaz. 

It was the signature of an inscription on the first 
blank page in the book, 

‘To my beloved daughter Nell,” 
JOHN Eax,”’ 
and dated years before, in one of those English cities 
where busy hammers have forged wiracles of pro- 
gress, and built up ametropolis which queens it in the 
‘world of mechanic art as easily as Athens once ruled 
in the domain of the beautiful. 


CHAPTER X. 
A TROUBLED NIGHT. 


S the sun went down and darkness came 

upon me, I forgot for a time, in the terrible de- 
pression of solitary confinement, the puzzle of the 
daylight over this haunting name, with which my 
story opened. The misfortunes which my situation 
indicated pressed upon my mind, and I ran over a 
thousand times the possibilities of the past and the 
future. 

I was in custody upon various writs of Ca. Sa., issued 
at the instance of Bill Letlow, a noted bill-shaver of 
the region, who held the notes upon which I was 
security for Fred Wiley, as well as some which I had 
given myself. I had always thought that Fred would 
pay those which I had incurred in his behalf, or, if not, 
his father would. At all events, I had received so 
many favors from his father that I could not refuse 
tho son, and with Beaumont and the De Jeunette 
family and fortune behind me the amount was a mere 
bagatelle. I was satisfied that a large amount of thia 
indebtedness was incurred at the gaming-table, but 
was unable to prove the fact, as he had gone to parts 
unknown some time previously. His father, I knew, 
was entirely unable because of recent,losses to dis- 
charge these debts, and Bill Letlow had the reputation 
of never loosening his grip while a shred of property 
or pound of flesh was in his reach. 

Under these circumstances I could see but one way 
out of my present confinement, and that was by the 
Insolvent Debtor’s oath—a proceeding which involved 
at least a month’s imprisonment, and might perhaps 
by .a captious condition be made to require a year. 
Besides, it was attended by an amount of disgrace 
which can scarcely be realized in these days of wide- 
spread bankruptcy and financial dishonor. I could 
only look forward to a ruined life—a life of penury 
and dishonor for my wife and our children. How 
bitterly did I regret my obstinate refusal to listen to 
my young wife’s entreaties not to return to Childs- 
boro. 

It was about nine o’clock when I was interrupted in 
these melancholy musings by the entrance of Dick 
Birney, the Sheriff, and his jailor. They looked around 
the room with some care, and seemed anxious, as I 
thought, about something of importance. At length 


‘the Sheriff spoke: 


‘“* Have you any arms ‘about you, Mr. De J eunette?” 
he asked. 

So they had come to feist me and prevent my es- 
cape. Indeed I had fallen very low for a De Jeunette. 

‘“‘I beg pardon,” I said, seemingly indifferent. “I 
am so little used to this thing that I was not aware 
that it was necessary for a gentleman to surrender his 
pocket knife and toothpick when imprisoned for debt. 
I am very sorry to have put you to this trouble, 
though I could have assured you that it was unneces- 
sary. I had no intention of breaking out.” 

‘“Pshaw!” said Dick. “ You have known me long 
enough, Charley De Jeunette, not to take me for a 
fool. I did not come herecto disarm, but to inquire if 
you are armed.”’ 

Owing to the threats of my cousins, I had prepared 
myself for an encounter before leaving the hotel that 
morning, and still had my arms upon me. So I an- 
swered in some surprise: 

‘“T am—fully,” and taking a revolver from my 
pocket I laid it upon the table by bim. 

‘All right, all right,’’ said he, pushing it towards 
me. ‘‘ Keep it; you are more likely to need it than I. 
And by the way, Tom and I have concluded to stay 
down here to-night and keep you company. Not 
wishing to trouble you, we shall sleep in the passage.” 

‘‘Dick Birney,” said I, “‘ you surely do not expect 
me to escape, that you are taking all this precaution.” 

“I do not fear an escape, but a rescue,”’ he replied, 
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“You know your family have a bad name for helping 
each other out of limbo.”’ 

**You veed not be afraid of my family taking any 
such trouble on my account,”’ said I, smiling. 

*“‘Not as a favor, as I am aware, Mr. Charles, but 
love is not the only passion that unlocks prison-doors, 
sometimes.’’ 

“My God! Mr. Birney. You don’t mean—” 

“You ought to know why your family would be 
particularly anxious to get you out of this place,’’ he 
interrupted. 

And you—”’ 

+ “Iam going to resist. No manor set of men shall 
ever take a prisoner from my hand for love or hate 
except in due form of law. I said that long ago, 
and have stuck to it pretty well thus far. Presuming 
that you wouldn’t object to helping a little on such an 
occasion, I intended offering you arms if you had 
none. I do not expect, however, to need your aid, 
nor even have to fight; but you De Jeunettes are 
mighty determined men, and I may bave troubie. 
You will have no need of weapons, however, until 
after Dick Birney’s dead. If it comes to that, you 
may be in tight quarters.”’ 

Birney and the jailer withdrew, and I tried to real- 
ize the full horror of my situation. To add to my 
other ills, my relatives were desirous of taking me 
from the bands of the law, that they might lynch me. 

Toward midnight I heard the tramping of many 
feet before the jail. A moment after and a huge 
stick of timber was borne against the door, which 
gave way before it like a reed. 

Then 1 heard Dick Birney’s voice ring out clear and 
strong: 

“Gentlemen, I expected this visit, and am prepared 
for it. Not one of you can enter that door alive with- 
out my permission. Now, what are your wishes?’’ 

There was a moment of silence, and then something 
was said from without. I did not catch the words, 
but the Sheriff answered: 

**Heisin the custody of the law, and no man shall 
take him out, unless he passes over my dead body, or 
pays the debt for which he was arrested.”’ 

**How much is the debt?’’ asked a voice, presently. 

**About ten thousand, interest and cost,’’ was the 
reply. 

*** Who holds the papers?”’ , 

** Bill Letlow.”’ 

** How long will you keep him if the debt is not paid, 
Sheriff ?’’ 

** Till he rots, unless he takes the insolvent’s oath.”’ 

* Ah, bah!” burst in a voicc I recuguized at once as 
one of my cousins’, “ he’ll never do that. He’s a De 
Jeunette if he is a scoundrel, and is as proud as Luci- 
fer. He'll never swear out!”’ 

** Dunno,” said the Sheriff. sooner bet on that 
than on Bill Letlow loosing his hold.”’ 

‘“‘You’re right there, Sheriff. The jail would tumble 
in before that could happen.” 

There was a sort of half-silence for a little time. 
Those outside were evidently consulting. Then the 
voice which was unknown to me, probably some tool 
of my cousins’, called out again; 

“You say, Sheriff, that if the debts were paid off 
you'd let him go?’ 

**Of course I would. No right to hold him a minute 
after that.”’ 

** Would an order from Bill Letlow do?” 

“Yes, if the costs were paid too. I ain’t going to 
risk Letlow for them.”’ 

“Well, we’re going to have the man, but we don’t 
want to trouble you,if we can help it, Mr.iSheriff. 
Besides the rascal’s debts ought to be paid for the sake 
of his name. Good-night!”’ 

“Well, they’re mighty cool about it!” said the 
Sheriff, putting up his weapons, as they moved away. 

Then I heard them shutting and temporarily fasten- 
ing the door, which had been beaten open, and soon 
after their loud breathing showed me that they were 
asleep. For me, I could not sleep. My brain was on 
fire with wild and desperate thoughts. I could see no 
light, no hope. The future was as dark as the night 
which was around me. I paced back and forth in my 
cellin restless agony. Then I sat down by the table 
and rested my head on my folded arms. AsTI did so 
my hand touched the old Bible still lying on the table 
in its velvet case, and the name of John Eax rose in 
my mind. My weary and confused brain seemed to 
seize upon it at once as a means of relief from its ter- 
rible strain. Gradually, from thinking of the possi- 
bilities of the future to Alice and myself, I began to 
run off into conjectures upon the personality of this 
myth who had crossed my perturbed consciousness 
with such a persistent idea of old acquaintanceship 
attached to him. So little by little I forgot my woes, 
and became absorbed again in endeavoring to answer 
the seeming vain question: ‘‘ Who is—or was—Jvubn 
Eax?”’ From this speculation I passed unconsciously 
into slumber, and dreamed of John Eax and Alice and 
myself in strangely connected relations. The bluff 
old Englishman seemed to have my little Alice under 
special care and to be offering an effectual relief to 
my difficulties. I could never remember the particu- 
lars of that strdnge dream, but it left so vivid an im- 
pression on my mind that when I awoke it was with 
that feeling of relief which confident hope brings to 


_ despair, and I lay down and slept soundly until 
Morning. 


(To be continued.) 


The Church. 


HOME. 


Rome, in the opinion of the American branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance, is not a suitable,place for 
the next meeting of that body. It is claimed ‘that the 
expense attending the journey would be heavy; local 
aid would be trifling, and the Conference furthermore 
might find itself without aconstituency or an audience 
in that city. But the most sensible reason urged is 
that such a meeting at Rome would appear to savor 
somewhat of bravado, and give to the Alliance the 
character of an aggressive missionary society rather 
than that of a body to promote union and fellowship 
among Christians. The British and the Geneva 
branches favor Rome. 


Both the New York and the Philadelphia Young 
Men’s Christian Associations celebrated anniversaries 
last week, the former its twenty-second and the latter 
its twentieth. Vice President Wilson was present at 
the meeting in this city and took the occasion to say 
something on the opportunities and responsibility of 
the Christian young men of America. The substance 
of his excellent and timely address we hope to give 
next week. In connection with the fact that Wm. E. 
Dodge Jr. is now president of this association, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Morris K. Jessup, it is but just to state 
that the organization owes very much to the faithful, 
enthusiastic and admirable executive officers it has 
had from the start. The next International Conven- 


tion of the Associations is to be held at Richmond in 


the spring. 


Rev. Geo. Trask, the well-known apostle of 
the-anti-tobacco crusade, who died last week at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., was a graduate of Yale College and An- 
dover Seminary. It was not until middle life that he 
took up the special reform he so steadily and quaintly 
advocated during the rest of his years. His belief was 
that the taste for alcohol was developed or sharpened 
by smoking, and he accordingly inveighed against the 
latter habit as the first to be rooted out, if the temper- 
ance cause was to succeed. He issued a great number 
of traets and leaflets on his favorite reform, and con- 
ducted it almost single-handed. How far this move- 
meat has had its influence, it is perhaps difficult to 
state. That we have smokers among us it is not nec- 
essary to prove at length; but whether there would 
have been more had Mr. Trask never lived, is quite 
another question. 


The friends of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation—and who are not its friends?—will regret to 
learn from the card of its secretaries, published in 
another column, that the Society is embarrassed, not 
to say crippled, for want of means to carry on its ex- 
panding work. We hope the appeal it makes this 
week will be carefully read and heartily responded to. 
The Association is now in an emergency where it must 
either advance or lose ground; where it must either 
keep pace with the educational and spiritual needs of 
the freedmen, or see them molded by the baser influ- 
ences of the day. No intelligent Ameriean can look 
on the condition of affairs in the South without pity 
and anxiety: pity, because of the poverty of both 
whites and blacks, the hostility of races, and the con- 
stant outbreaks of violence; and anxiety as to where 
all this willend. The whites have the chance of work- 
ing themselves up to their former prosperity; but the 
blacks, as a race, are in their cradle, without intelli- 
gence, without encouragement, without the care of 
others. Were it not for the efforts made in their be- 
half by just such organizations as the American Mis- 
sionary Association, their future would be gloomy in- 
deed. The freedman cannot lift himself up out of his 
degradation alone; as well might the blind lead the 
blind. There is no need, however, to press home this 
point, the necessity of educating the colored people 
up to the level of intelligent citizens. The nation at 
large understands this well enough, and if it fails to 
meet the emergency, if it fails to help the negro in the 
present crisis of his freedom, it will deserve all the 
future troubles that it will inevitably reap in its South- 
ern states. 


The sermon of Dr. R. A. Holland, an Episcopal 
clergyman, of St. Louis, in opposition to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment—of which we spoke last week 
—stirred up a very vigorous discussion in that city, in 
which newspapers as well as pulpits furnished the 
field of action. The letter of remonstrance addressed 
to Dr. Holland by Bishop Robertson is very courteous 
and moderate in tone, and contains no threat or hint 
of ecclesiastical prosecution. The Bishop writes: ‘In 
many things I do not think it serves practically the 
highest interests for time to be taken for refining and 
defining on matters which have nor elation to present 
duty, and which seems purposely to have been left in a 
certain degree of obscurity.’”’ The Bishop seems to be 
aiming in part at Dr. Holland’s emphatic presentation 
of the “‘ moral influence” theory of the Atonement, 
The latter, in reply, defends his course, claims that his 
views have a legitimate place within the Episcopal 
Church, and avows his love for that Church, partly on 
the ground of * its freedom from minute and mistrust- 


| ing definitions of faith.” Tn a letter to the St. Louis } 


| Republican, Dr. Holland—whose style is that of an 
ardent controversialist — cites the decision im the 
Church of England on a case similar to hisown. Mr. 
Wilson, one of the authors of the famous Essays and 
Reviews, was tried before the Privy Council for avaw- 
ing Restorationist opinions. The court consisted of 
the late lord chanceHor Westbury, the two Arch- 
bishops, the Bishop of London, and two temporal 
peers; and they unanimously deeided that the formu- 
laries of the Church did not warrant the condemna- 
tion of a clergyman for expressing the hope of uni- 
versal restoration. We do not yet hear of any formal 
proceodings against Dr. Holland. 


If-places like Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool 
and London afford a ficld for the revival services of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, we infer that New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and a score of other “ commercial” 
cities offer the same opening to these lay evangelists. 
When they intend to return to this country does not 
appear, nor do we know that they will continue their 
work here as they have in Great Britian. Certainly 
it is to be hoped that they will not find themselves as 
prophets who receive honor abroad only. These work- 
ers belong to the better school of revivalists, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that they have done wonders 
wherever they have been, in exciting the deeper relig- 
ious sense and feelings of their hearers. They will be 
gratefully welcomed back here, we have no doubt, 
when they do come. If the Liverpool people can put 
up a temporary building for them, to hold eight thou- 
sand persons, and London Christians are makiug great 
preparations to receive and assist them, we must ac- 
cept the genuineness of their labors, and hope great 
things of them among ourselves. 


PERSONAL Notses.—A Congregational pastor in 
the Red River Valley, in Minnesota, proposes, through 
the London Independent, to exchange pulpits with 

some English minister for six or eight months this 
year.—A Washington paper states that Bishop Whit- 
tingham, of Maryland, withheld his assent to the con-., 
secration of Rev. Mr. Dudley as Bishop of Kentucky, 
on the ground that he had been twice married, and is 
therefore ineligible to office. St. Paul, in his First 
Epistle to Timothy, enjoins that a bishop ‘“‘ must be 
blameless, the busband of one wife,’”’ and it is claimed 
that the practice of the early church was in accordance 
with the view that a bishop should not marry the sec- 
ond time, and further, that an aucient canon prohib- 
ited presbyters who have been married a second time 
from being elevated to the Episcopate.—Prof. Patton, / 
of the Interior, isapparently satisfied with his part in 
the Swing case and the result of his appeal, as he pur- 
poses to leave his paper and return to a Chicago 
pastorate. 


FOREIGN. 


An exposure somewhat after the Katie King 
order, reported from a French mountain village, may 
or may not dampen the Zeal of the modern pilgrim. 
The appearance of the Virgin Mary to two little girls 
not altogether satisfying their matter-of-fact father, 
they led him to the spot consecrated by her materiali- 
zation and showed him the Holy Mother in propria 
persona. Did he bow in adoration becoming an bum- 
ble peasant, or did he smite the apparition with Jhis 
staff to test the difference between flesh and spirit? 
The account states that he took the latter course, and 
then took the woman to task for her imposition. The 
miracle in the case seems to have been sadly spoiled, 
but it still might be worth a pilgrimage just to see that 
common-sense fellow in the back country. 


The Valparaiso Record states with gratitude 
that the circulation of the Bible in Chili for the past 
three or four years has been both steady and rapid. 
Only sixty-four Spanish Testaments were sold at the 
Depository during the whole year of 1870; five times 
as Many copies have been disposed of to purchasers in 
a single month this year, 1874. The sales of the same 
book in 1873 amounted to six hundred and fourteen 
copies, while during t ast two months over seven 
hundred Testaments have been sold. ‘ Certain it is,’’ 
says the Record, “that the resistance of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities to the enactment of just laws has, 
in the providence of God, tended to awaken thought 
and to lead many to examine the basis of their relig- 
ious belief. Never before has there been so great a 
demand for the Scriptures and evangelical literature.”’ 


Capel Als Congregational Church at Llanelly 
ought to take pride in having the largest membership 
in er out of the denomination in Wales, principally 
because it is not a membership on paper. The nine 
hundred or more names on its rolls represent so many 
individuals actively connected with the church; ab- 
sentees, the dead and the unknown having no share 
in its spiritual benefits. Not every society is as clear 
of useless members. In some other respects, also, 
Capel Als Church is a live affair. Opposite the Dames 
on the list the addresses are given, and opposite nearly 
all stand at the end of the year the sums of money’ 
each has contributed for the support of the service 
and for bepevolent objects. The church seems to be 
sustained on the plan of voluntary contributions, 
which works well, the amounts collected for different 
purposes having materially increased from year. to 


year since 1809. Over this apparently flourishing and 
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earnest congregation the Rev. T. Johns is pastor, who | 
is indirectly praised by a local paper as showing to’ 
advantage, though he succeeded one of the most wake-. 
ful and industrious ministers Wales ever had. 


f ¥ There has been some hymn-book revising of 
late, and more is to come. We are chiefly concerned 
just now with what is to come. The Presbytery of 
Glasgow is not altogether pleased with certain selec- 
tions which the Synod has recommended for the new 
Church Hymnal, and has appointed a Committee to’ 
examine it more closely. Now as there are opinions 
and opinions on the subject of hymns and poetry gen- 
erally, it is not surprising to find that the members of 
the Presbytery had their criticisms to make. If one 
minister, for instance, wished to except to the hymn, 

** Let high-born seraphs tune the lyre,’’ 

it was his privilege and, in this case, evidently his 
duty to except, in view of the misgivings that dis- 
turbed his mind as to whether seraphs are born at all. 
In another case, objection was entered against the 

ine, 

There is a gate that stands ajar,"’ 

for are not the gates wide open? Then, again, 
; ** By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows.”" 
With whom is not this a familiar if not a favorite 
hymn? But the Glasgow Presbytery says it’s not cor- 
rect; it’s horticulturally wrong, as there is neither 
shady rill nor growing lily by Siloam, and it should not 
gointo the Hymnal. A London Presbytery varies the 
criticism, and calls the error a botanical one, but it 
also votes against it. .This is where we are concerned 
with coming revisions. It is grievous to strike out this 
sweet selection. Were it not too late we should feel 

_ tempted to appeal to the Presbytery through the 

_— ** Oh, hearts of stone, relent, relent ;”’ 

and yet, in this even we should hesitate, as.the Pres- 
bytery might decline to recognize a hymn which on 
the face of it implies a mineralogical impossibility. 


ir: It is evident that the disestablishment question 
in England is not going to be smothered because Par- 
liament a year or two ago voted so heavily in favor of 
the State Church. The Nonconformists are as deter- 
mined as ever, though they are agitating the subject 
with less demonstration. They seem, in fact, to have 
learned wisdom by defeat, and are taking precautions 
to show a stronger front of argument for disestablish- 
‘ment when the proper time comes for making further 
active campaigns against it. As a preliminary step, 
their Liberation Society has voted to collect the 
requisite legal and other information on which to 
‘base a practical scheme of disendowment. The in- 
quiries to be made will include the nature, extent, 
and value of the various species of property now in 


the possession of the Church of England, such as tithes | 


and rates, churches, parsonages and glebes, the bish- 
oprics and cathedral establishments, the advowsons, 
the working of the Ecclesiastical Commission and of 
the Commissionérs of Queen Anne’s kounty, with the 
numerous details which make up the aggregate of 
what is called Church property. AK this will take 
time, but as the information has not n furnished 
satisfactorily before, aud is expected t@& show to thé 
disadvantage of the Establishment, the Yelay will be 
no loss. In Scotland, where the Free #Church has 
lately expressed itself with fresh emphas 
semblance of an alliance with the Establi 
the Liberationists have been holding la 
through the various counties, and are ofganizing to 
some extent for aggressive work in the future. They 
clearly mean to continue the fight all around; and to 
make it more than ever hot and interesting, it only 
remains for the Ritualists to join them, as they 
threaten to if Parliament and the Ecclesiastical Courts 
persist in persecuting their wing of the Church. 


Che Week. 


[From Tuesday, Jan. 26, to Monday, Feb. 1.] 


\' The recognition of a law higher than that of 
the caucus, by ascore or so of Republican Representa- 
tives in Congress on Monday, was very shocking to 
genuine machine-made partisans who introduced a re- 
solution so to suspend the rules “ during the remainder 
of the present session as to prevent the Speaker from 
entertaining any dilatory motion pending the consid- 
eration of any public bill or joint resolution, or of any 
motion to bring, or the result of which may bring, 
before the House for consideration such bill or joint 
resolution. And this order shall apply to amendments 
offered in the House, or adopted in the Senate and 
awaiting concurrence in the House, or to such public 
bill or joint resolution, and to any report of a commit- 
tee thereon.’”’ Of course, this was intended to relieve 
the Republican majority as far as possible from the 
inconvenience of having to encounter opposition on 
the floor of the House during the brief remainder of 
its (the majority’s) Congressional life, The resolution 

_ ‘was rejected by 150 against 98, enough Republicans to 

_ turn the scale, of course, voting with the majority. 

Wednesday saw a renewal of the conflict over the 

_ Civil Rights Bill which afforded such a royal oppor- 

tunity to fillibuster that the House was kept in con- 

e tinuous session for forty-six hours, during which the 


roll was called seventy-five times. The object was, no 
doubt, to secure the passage of the resolution quoted 
above, but the Democrats won the day, nineteen fag- 
ged-out Republicans voting with them to adjourn at 
half past ten Friday morning. The House did not, 
| however, subside into its ordinary habits until Satur- 
day. Itis now understood that the Republican ma- 
jority, under the lead of General Butler and Mr. 
Cessna, will adopt some rule like that quoted above, 
which will enable them to pass such political measures 
as may seem good. We may fairly hope that in view 
of the composition of the next Congress, the President 
will veto any extreme partisan legislation. Here we 
have exemplified the beneficent workings of the ideal 
caucus, for this thing was duly pre-arranged. It is 
not apparent how the Republican leaders can con- 
tinue to stultify themselves more effectually than by 
such performances as these. Such abuses of their mori- 
bund power are simply bids for political defeat more 
overwhelming than any which they have suffered 
already. 


General Burnside was elected United States 
Senator from Rhode Island on the twenty-eighth 
ballot. The choice is a good one on its face. General 
Burnside may be counted upon as a faithful and con- 
scientious representative, without any sympathy with 
the paltry tricks of politicians. We shall be greatly - 
disappointed in him if he does anything for effect in 
his new sphere of duty, and still more disappointed if 
he fails to do everything that seems to him right. He 
isa good man to bave at Washington on the Repub- 
lican side. A very different type of Senator is ex- 
President Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, to elect 
whom it took no less than fifty-five ballots. There is 
small profit in raking up the old stories of half a 
dozen years back, but there is an element of comedy in. 
the return to Washington of this man, who so short a 
time ago promised to ‘‘make treason odious,’”’ and 
was impeached not long afterward for exceeding his 
constitutional powers, and for open contempt of Con- 
gress. That heis a man of ability and courage tbere 
is no doubt, but he certainly has not in a conspicuous 
degree those qualities which go to make up the ideal 
statesman. New Jersey has chosen ex-Governor Theo- 
dore F. Randolph, a Democrat of broad views and 
excellent repute, who was Governor of New Jersey 
for three years, beginning with 1868. There is no 
choice as yet in Florida owing to faction fights among 
the Republicans, nor in West Virginia on account of 
like Democratic quarrels. In Wisconsin there is a 
dead-lock over Mr. Carpenter’s re-election, and in 
Minnesota another over Mr. Ramsey’s. 


‘‘ Louisianarchy,” as it is called by a Western 
journal, has been, during the week, under discussion 
by the Senate and under examination by Mr. Hoar’s 
committee. Mr. Conkling made a long speech in the 
Senate, and was followed by Mr. Gordon, of Georgia, 
and Mr. West, of Louisiana. Mr. Conkling and Mr. 
West, of course, took the Administration side of the 
question, Mr. Gordon ably sustaining the opposite. 
Besides this general debate, the Senate has to consider 
the claims of Pinchback to the vacant Sevatorship 
from Louisiana. This last is chiefly dealt with in cau- 
cus; but no immediate result is safely predicable 
either in general orin particular. The committee is 
at least making better progress. It has succeeded in 
bringing ex-Governor Wells to book; but bis outrages 
and intimidations do not make a very forcible im- 
pression as reported. The Conservatives have repeat- 
edly urged the Committee to act as arbiters; but as the 
Kellogg party is not anxious for such a consumma- 
tion the request has not been complied with. On 
the Kellogg side there are intimations of a desire for 
compromise; but they are not as yet authoritatively 
confirmed, 


Nature has made it of great commercial impor-- 
tance to the people of this country that a certain 
mud-flat at the mouth of the Mississippi River should 
be covered at all times by a navigable depth of water. 
The States and Territories drained by this river and 
its branches are strong enough to out-vote the rest of 
the nation if they set themselves about it, but it is not 
necessary that they should combine in this instance, 
for we are all of us directly interested in opening the 
mouth of the river to ships of the largest size. A year 
ago Congress was so perplexed by the diverse opin- 
ions of engineers, that farther surveys were deemed 
advisable, and a special board, composed of engineers, 
civil and military, has been in session. Its report 
favors the plan of Mr. Eads, an engineer who has 
made a special study of the Mississippi Delta. His ob- 
servations led him to conclude that the river itself is 
the best dredging machine. He found, indeed every 
country boy knows, that when the stream is narrow 
and current rapid, the water holds earthy matter in 
suspension. When the banks are far apart and the 
current slow the earthy matter is deposited. Mea- 
surements show that a width between banks of a 
thousand feet at the Passes of the Mississippi guaran- 
tees a channel depth of at least fifty feet, and Mr. 
| Eads offers for eight million dollars to build jetties 
out to the bar which shall maintain a uniformly nar- 
row channel with its advantages of greater depth. 
Major Howell, between whose theory and that of Mr. 
Eads the doubt lay, proposed a canal, which he esti- 


| mated would cost eleven and a half millions, and de- 
nied the soundness of Mr. Eads’s yiews. The decision 


of the last board probably settles the question, and 
although the sum asked is large, the end to be attained 
is worth many times the amount. 


It was Governor Clinton who, in 1817, suggested 
to the Legislature the initial steps for constructing the 
Erie Canal—the rapid transit of the time—and the 
Democrats of that day opposed the project heartily, 
as they have in later years opposed free schools and 
advocated free drinks. To-day there seems consider- 
able probability that Governor Tilden and the Demo- 
crats, now in power in State and city, will give New 
York her much-desired railway. The new constitu- 
tion contemplates general laws which will cover the 
question of charter involved in any rapid transit 
scheme; and as these are not yet framed it is not 
deemed best to inaugurate any special legislative ac- 
tion at present. The indications are, however, that 
the matter will be practically left to the city author- 
ities; and Mayor Wickham has, in a special message, 
called their attention to the subject. Meanwhile pri- 
vate capitalists are not idle. Subscriptions for a 
‘*ponus’”’ fund have been opened, and, considering the 
time which bas elapsed, the amounts subscribed are 
considerable. This fund contemplates the necessary 
sinking of a certain amount of capital, thus recogniz- 
ing the proverbial experience of original subscribers 


to railway stock, and facing a principal obstacle ina - 


practical way. It will be a great card for the Demo- 
crats if they give New York the rapid transit which 
years of Republican rule have failed to secure. 


The cross-examination of F. D. Moulton ended 
on Wednesday. It was followed by a re-direct, and 
thisin turn by a re-cross-examination, both of them 
comparatively brief. Mrs. Mary A. Bradshaw, the 
next witness, identified two letters, not heretofore 
produced. William F. West was called and examined 
concerning the charges preferred by him as a member 
of Plymouth Church against Theodore Tilton. Frank- 
lin Woodruff, a business partner of Mr. Moulton, was 
next sworn. His evidence related mainly to inter- 
views and negotiations already referred to by Mr. 
Moulton. His cross-examination ended on Thursday 
afternoon, when Theodore Tilton was called to the 
stand, but objected to for the defense by Mr. Evarts 
on the ground that a husband may not, in a case like 
this, testify against his wife unless she too may testify 
in her own defense. The argument for the compe: 
tency of the plaintiff was mainly conducted by Mr. 
Pryor, Mr. Beach, however, taking part toward the 
close. The discussion was not closed until Friday 
afternoon; the court then adjourned until Monday 
forenoon, when Judge IWellson pronounced a verval 
decision to the effect that Mr. Tilton may testify, but 
not in regard to confidential commuuications. 


As things go on in this world of ours, there is no 
denying that the absolute ruler of something like four 


hundred millions of human beings is an important . 


personage. He could, upon occasion, spare fifty mill- 
ion names from his census returns and still have seven 
times as many left as we have inhabitants in these 
United States. No other sovereign on the globe can 
hope to attain such eminence as regards the mere 
numerical strength of his subjects as was lately held 
by the young Emperor of China, and vet as an indi- 
vidual he was utterly and bopelessly insignificant. 
The telegraph informs us that he died on the 17th ult., 
and that he will probably be succeeded by Prince Tun, 
whose personality promises to be no more obtrusive 
than is usually the case with Chinese sovereigns. The 
late Emperor was crowned when six years old, and, if 
report be true, went so assidiously the rounds of 
oriental dissipation that he died at nineteen. China 
is governed by a close ministerial ring whose purpose 
is served by the maintenance of a nominal Emperor, a 
person so sacred that he is absolutely without cares of 
State and is reverenced by his subjects literally as the 
‘*Son of Heaven.”?’ Weare too apt to look with indif- 
ference and contempt upon this mighty race of Mon- 
gols. But after all it may be well for us to remember 
that at the time of the Pharaohs they had attained a 
high standard of civilization as compared with the 
rest of the world, and that the records of their power 
among the nations go back to a past so remote that we 
can only refer to it as pre-historic. Whoshall say that 
China will not have dissolute boy-emperors and com- 
fortable ministerial rings, when this Republic of which 
we are so proud is forgotten? 


Under the stimulating influence of a new king 
the Spaniards are pressing the Carlists (who, by-the- 
way, did not accept Alfonso XII. so unanimously as 
was at first reported) with renewed vigor. Forty 
thousand men are said to be concentrated about Taf- 
alla, a small town in Navarre some twenty-five miles 
south of Pampeluna, preparing to attack the main 
position of the Carlists, a little to the northward. 
Don Carlos, it is said, will command his own army in 
person when the encounter takes place, and for all 
that we know to the contrary Alfonso will confer a 
like favor upon the Spanish regulars. Probably 
neither of them will personally exert much influence 
on the result. There are constant rumors of negotia- 
tions looking to a surrender or compromise on the 
part of the Carlists, but these are denied quite as often 
and as positively as-they are asserted, so that affairs in 


general cannot be said to bave undergone any mate- 


rial change, 
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WOMEN’S DRESS. 
By Mrs. AmEtIA E. BARR. 


T is all very well for men to assume a costume 
remarkable for nothing but its general ugliness 
and inappropriateness; for no matter how unpictur- 
esque their habiliments, their self-esteem is independ- 
ent of it, and they may safely be trusted to assert 
themselves and their claims. But women are differ- 
ently constituted. A beautiful woman badly clothed 
strikes everyone with a sense of incongruity; and no 
One is more conscious of this false position than her- 
self. For a woman’s wardrobe is her armory, her 
citadel, the insignia of her royalty, and unless it be 
appropriate she is a queen incognita. 

To a refined woman dress is a symbolic language. 
Will Honeycomb says he can tell the humor a woman 
is in by the color of her hood. The saying is a very 
profound one, and if husbands would make a study of 
their wives’ cap-ribbons, and breast-knots, they might 
avoid many a matrimonial blunder. I knew a very 
wise and amiable man who always went softly, and 
considered well his words, when his wife came to the 
breakfast table in a certain shawl. 

I think it is almost impossible for the most arbitrary 
fashion to eradicate this innate tendency of a sensitive 
mind to symbolize its condition by some outward 
token. It may be only a severer dressing of the hair, 
or the shade of a ribbon, or the tucking back of the 
dress, but a very little observation will make the sig- 
nals intelligibie. For instance, there are certain 
moods when no woman can tolerate curls or loose 
wandering hair. She is then in a severe, inquiring, 
reformatory temper; apt to look into expenses, and 
dirty closets, and call children and servants to ac- 
count. At such times her hair is brushed rigidly away 
and uncompromisingly coiled tight, the gaily-colored 
dresses all take back hooks in the wardrobe, and the 
black alpaca comes to the front. A husband who does 
mot know these and similar “signs,’’ ought never to 
have married; evidently a woman and her ways are 
too high for him. 

This is a theory capable of a very wide application, 
for only supposing a woman to have money to dress 
as she desires, her toilet becomes to her mind all that 
form is to substance; anda lover having seen his mis- 
tress in her various costumes has the key to her char- 
acter, if he have wit enough to use it. 

For in spite of the reiterated assertion that “‘ women 
dress to please men,”’ I very much doubt the general 
application of this rule. They may suffer men to flat- 
ter themselves in this belief, but our fashiouably got 
up angels, at least, dress for one another. Their 
. glistening silks and oscillating velvets are for eyes that 
- @€apn appraise their value and appreciate the material. 
Another large class endure their ruches and ruffles 
and weight of bugle trimmings as the insignia of their 
wealth and caste. They cannot wear the amount of 
their husband’s income set in a brooch, but they can 
indicate it by the expensiveness of their trimmings. 

If women dressed to please men, they would suc- 
oumb to theircriticisms. But dothey? Never! Men 
sneered and complained about hoops, but hoops 
pushed them off the sidewalks, and crowded them in 
the street-cars, until the full measure of their days 
Was accomplished. No man ever saw a trailing dress 
on the street without irritation, but just as long as 
Fashion desired it, they paid for the silks and velvets 
to be so trailed; and in spite of their two years’ pro- 
test against high hats and bonnets, they go on pros- 
perously. Evidently, too, if women really dressed to 
please men, their demand for cheap wives would have 
long ago been met by a corresponding supply of the 
article. 

It has been said that ‘“‘the mania for expensive 
Gressing is only a step in the feminine march of intel- 
lect,’’ and that it is ‘‘a great gain to have women try 
to excel each otber in anything.” If so, the millinery 
movements of the age deserve all the consideration 
they receive. For one, I am not inclined to abuse the 
present style of dress; to its wise selections from old 
costumes our homes and streets owe many a pretty 
picture. In it we can dress quickly, walk comfort- 
ably, eat plentifully, stoop, easily, and lounge grace- 
fully. It seems ungenerous, when it adds to beauty, 
comfort and decency, to make any complaints, and 
yet, if I criticise not, where would be my occupation? 
I say then that flounces are intended as borders, and 
that adress of borders is absurd. I believe, too, that 
the majority of women who wear them are quite sen- 
Bitive to this absurdity, but they do not have the 
courage to oppese the dressmaker’s “ O, that’s so com- 
mon.’ Yet, if the skirt be loaded with flounces its 
action and folds are lost, and there is really no part of 
costume so subtle and effective as folds of drapery. 

I have spoken of the “‘decency” of our street cos- 
tume, and I will now retract the statement, for the 
fashion so prevalent a few months ago of tightening 
the scant gored skirt, until the form was put in high 
relief, and the act of walking made dangerous, was so 
clearly repugnant to health and propriety, that it 
could never have had any respectable adopters, and 
must be regarded as a freak and a mistake. 

Though flowers in the hair, in the hand, and at the 
breast are the most lovely and appropriate of all orna- | 


ments to the young, there is something extremely | 


unnatural and repulsive to good taste in sewing them 


' in garlands and wreaths all over the skirt of the dress. 


To understand this, it is only necessary to imagine the 
poor distracted blossoms whirling round the room in 
a waltz or polka. 

Lord Chesterfield, in an ‘excellent little essay on 
Dress, not as well known as it ought to be, objects se- 
riously to ugly women drawing attention to their want 
of beauty by rich or conspicuous dress. He says, 
““They may be more properly called a third sex, than 
part of the fair one, and should publicly renounce all 
thought of their persons, and turning their minds 
another way, endeavor to be honest, good humored 
gentlemen. They may amuse themselves with field 
sports, and a cheerful glass, and if they could get into 
Parliament 1, for my part, should have no objection.” 
But we have come to a point when in a large measure 
ugly women areoptional. No woman is now absolute- 
ly dependent on her physical advantages. Intellect 
may so brighten the countenance, hope and a career 
so animate the manners, a becoming toilet add so much 
to her advantages, and tone down so effectually her 
defects that no woman need be ugly enough to merit 
in our days banishment to the halls of Congress. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


SPEND several hours every week with a com- | 


pany of children who may fairly be ranked un- 
der the title ‘‘neglected.’’ They are not over clean. 
Their clothing is thin and rather promiscuous. Half 
the time they are probably very cold, and the other 
half hungry. Their fathers and mothers are poor, 
are unfortunate, are sometimes drunken; and some of 
those little ones are familiar with sights and sounds 
which would frighten the delicate, high-bred, beauti- 
ful girls who find it a labor of love, every week, to 
teach them to sew. 

But my experience with these little specimens of the 
tenement and the street has been that, considering 
their opportunities, they are very docile. They blos- 
som out under loving influences as your hyacinth does 
when you take the bulb from the cellar and setitin the 
sunny south window. They repeat Bible verses and 
hymns, and sing—why, they sing as if they had never 
known a trouble or a care. | 

Several times the thought has come to me, “ Are 
these the only neglected children?’? Nota very origi- 
nal thought, perhaps, but one we mothers would do 
well to ponder oftener than we do. It is a dreary day 
for the maternal heart when it takes up that desolate 
refrain: ‘‘They made me the keeper of the vineyard 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 

A child, coming into the world by no volition of 
its own, surely has aright to claim the care and pro- 
tection of its father and mother. They are not re- 
leased from this claim by any exterior circumstance. 
Whether they live in Rag Fair or Fifth avenue, they 
are equally bound to take the best care they can of 
their own offspring. To do Rag Fair justice, it 1s not 
half so anxious to shirk its responsibility in the matter 
as Fifth avenue often is. 

No matter how many subordinates your purse can 
employ, you are yourself, being a parent, your child’s 
first and best guardian. But society, business and the 
church make many demands upon your timé. Even 
so. Meet them if you can; but if you must choose 
which to give your best to, and which to give your 
second-best, and which to let go by the board, let 
home and children have the freshness, the first‘of the 
day, and the closest brooding of the heart. 

I have known a family of dear little children, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring, like the 
man in the parable, sumptuously every day, who were 
almost as badly off as Lazarus in thesame. They were 
wholly under the care and influence of illiterate, vul- 
gar and unprincipled servants, their mother being too 
much engaged with company, friends and benevolent 
enterprises to do more than give them a kiss once or 
twice a day, and sometimes, when they vexed her, a 
scolding ora slap. The mother, a brilliant and edu- 
cated and most fascinating lady. By and by she is 
ashamed of her children, who are boors, unpolished, 
unmannerly and ungrammatical. What wonder ? 
They were neglected, and nothing else could have been 
expected. Seven times one are seven. You cannot 
make it nine, to save your life. : 

Some mothers neglect their children through the 
care they take of their outward appearance. Come 
what will, they must have so many little frocks, and so 
many little aprons, so many pies and cakes too, on the 
table, and so much luxury in the furnishing and adorn- 
ing of their homes. Somebody and something must 
be put off, and turned aside, and it is very likely to be 
the little Kitty or Johnny, who is, after all, the occa- 
sion of the parents greatest pride and anxiety! Itisa 
terrible thing though, when you really sit down and 
think about it, that a child living, breathing, sentient, 
and immortal, should ever be considered as merely a 
clothes-pole, or a centre-piece for vain display! 

The class who upon the whole get the least notice 
taken of them, and are oftenest snubbed and hurt, are 
the boys. The ordinary, commonplace ones I mean, 
who are especially brilliant in nothing, and who are 
at the awkward, obtrusive age, when their feet and 
hands are big, and they seem to have a talent for for- 
ever being in the way. Their very faces have lost the 


sweetness of babyhood, and have not gained the mean- 
ing of manhood. Nobody has much ‘patience with 
them, and the house is so much stiller when they are 
out of it, that even mother does not ask where they 
are when they slink out of sight, perhaps, after sup- 
per, God help them! Many a boy might besaved from 
@ period of wild and reckless dissipation if only there 
was somebody who could see the better part of him, 
and care enough for it to endure the rougher outside 
and to help him along. There are plenty of neglected 
boys who wear good warm clothes and have shoes on 
their feet. Is there one that we know? If so, let us 


take compassion on him. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


WHAT WOULD YOU THINK! 
By “ Proxy." 
2 ge walking out some summer’s day, 
What if a little bird should call, 
And on your shoulder perch and say, 


“ Speak well of all, or not at all,” 
What would you think! 


What if you chased and caught for fun 
An alry, gaudy butterfly ; 
And on its wings there in the sun 
tk. You plainly saw the words, “ Don’t lie!’’ 
What would you think! 


‘What if you watched an opening rose 
Spread all its petals to the air, 
And to your wondering gaze disclose 
Two little warning words, **‘ Don’t swear [’* 
What would you think ! 


What if you sought to rob the birds, 
And hunted fof their nests with zeal, 
But found each egg traced o’er with words 
As plain as print, ** Dear boy, don’t steal |"’ 
What;would you think ! 


YOSEMITE—AND MRS. SLIPPERKIN. 
By C. D. G. 


PART I. 


T was a pleasant afternoon; the vile San Fran- 

cisco wind had gone off visiting somewhere, and 

left only its youngest child, a gentle little breeze, to 
keep house and see to things. 

They were all (the home-bodies) out sitting on the 
porch; the mother was reading, the aunt with the 
headache listening, and Mrs. Coppertip (Mr. Copper- 
tip was a myth) was making a very small hood with 
very coarse cotton. 

Suddenly she looked up. 

**Zare’s Joe!’’ she said. 

The aunt with the headache put her hand to her 
forehead just in time, for Joe came bouncing in like a 
Warm Spring Indian, making hand-springs and ocut- 
ting pigeon-wings at every leap. 

“Hullo, Ide!’ he said. What you doing?” 

**Somefing,”’ said Mrs. Coppertip, closing her soft 
little hand over her work; she didn’t care about hear- 
ing Joe’s remarks on her millinery. 

Just then she noticed how big his eyes were, and — 
also saw something white sticking out of his trousers’ 
pocket. 

What you dot,”’ she said, ‘‘in your pottet?” 

*‘Oh,”’ said Joe, carelessly, as though he had just 

remembered it; ‘‘I got a letter from Tom, this morn- 
|. 
With that, he pulled it out, and banded it to his 
mother. It was horribly written, and frightfully 
spelled; but Joe didn’t mind; perhaps he didn’t no- 
tice it, for he wasn’t distinguished as a writer and 
speller himself; besides, he would have felt that he 
was ungrateful to criticise, for it was an invitation to 
visit Tom’s uncle at San Diego; the place was hardly 
recognizable as Sandy Ago, but Joe understood. The 
aunt with the headache smiled when she read it, but 
nobody made any remarks—Mrs. Slipperkin had not 
yet returned from school. 

“Think pa’ll let a feller go, ma?’’ said vies anx- 
iously. 

The mother smiled rather dubiously. 

** You can ask him,” she said. 

*“T know,” returned Joe, in a wheedling tone, “ but 
I wish you would, ma. I know I haven’t been very 
extra at school this year, but I'll be Al next term, ru 
promise you.” 

“Oh, yes, please do, mamma dear!” said Mrs. Cop- 
pertip, who had no interests at stake, but who wanted 
to see everybody happy. 

The mother looked at the aunt. 

* What do you think about it, Myra?” she said. 

“T think he will go,’’ was the response—the least bit 
of sarcasm in the tone. 

It took considerable coaxing; but the aunt was 
right; permission was granted at last. 

“Why didn’t Tom ask me, too?” inquired Mrs. STip- 
perkin (Mr. Slipperkin was also a myth), in an injured 
tone of voice. | 

* You-u-ul” responded Joe, with immense scorn. 
“Who wants gals along?” 

“You and Tom does,” anewered Mrs. Slipperkin, 
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i had just perused Tom’s letter, = to teach you both 
how to spell, and write without making blots! Yah- 
gah 

: Noconcessions could have relieved Mrs. Slipperkin’ 8 
exasperation as these last two syllables did. The next 
morning she presented Joe with a pink pincushion, 
and kissed him good-bye with considerable affection. 

‘ He stood on the steps to hear the last words. His 
mother said, ‘‘ Be careful of yourself, darliug.”’ 

, “Don’t break your head!”’ said his father. 
** Nor anybody else’s,’”’ said his aunt. 
* Doodbye, Joey,’’ said Mrs. Coppertip. 


' *Ton’t lose your valise,’’ said Sarah, the old darkey 


cook. 

“Don’t lose that pincushion said Mrs. Slipper- 
kin. 

And as Joe by that time was in the buggy, and just 
starting, that was his parting injunction, and the only 
one that haunted him. He afterwards said that when 
he traveled again you didn’t catch him taking any 
pincushions along. 

“What you doying to do zis vacation?’ inquired 
Mrs. Coppertip of her sister, on the morning of the 

first Monday. 

“I’m going to study!’’ was the astounding reply. 
**T wasn’t very high last term; but I’m going to be 
splendid next term.” 

‘We'll let next term take care of itself, then,”’ said 
her father, looking up from his morning paper. “I’m 
gcing to take mamma and you and Ida to Yosemite. 
How’s that for a surprise?’ 

-, It was evidently a perfect success as a surprise, for 
all Mrs. Slipperkin could do was to hop about on one 
foot and throw up her hands; her tongue, for once, 
being completely silenced. 

Ida, having never been to school, did not know as 
much about the great Yosemite as her sister did; but 
she felt considerably impressed when she saw that 
Mrs. Slipperkin was speechless. 

**T’ll tell you another thing,’’ said the mother, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Your clothes are all ready, and we are going 
to start to-morrow morning.”’ : 

™QOh-h!” cried Mrs. Slipperkin. ‘‘Ob-h-h!” and, 
the charm being once broken, she poured forth such a 
flood of questions that her father dropped his paper, 
seized his hat, and fled from the house. 

The next morning there was no lingering in bed, for 
the steamer left the wharf at seven o’clock precisely, 
and no waiting for tardy people. 

Mrs. Slipperkin was desirous of donning her Yo- 
Semite suit, which fitted her to a T, in San Francisco, 
so that everybody would know where she was going. 

But her mother said a very positive ‘“‘ No,”’ and she 
was obliged to give it up; consequently she pouted. 

*“ Everybody’ll think we are going to Sacramento or 
somewhere,”’ she said. 

‘Better leave Rosie at home with me,” said Aunt 
Myra, significantly. Mrs. Slipperkin pretended not to 
hear, but she discreetly said no more. 

The first forenoon. of travel seemed exceedingly 
long and wearisome. Mrs. Coppertip went to sleep, 
and her mother dozed, while Mr. Wildman read a 
book. 

Mrs. Slipperkin first watched all the people in the 
car, and speculated as to where they were going, and 
what they were going to do when they got there; 
when she became tired of that amusement she looked 
out of the window, and wished that she lived in the 
country, s0 that she could ride a black horse, likea 
little girl whom she saw. 

' ¢ She looked for a long time, and was beginning to 
feel dreadfully bored, when she suddenly remembered 
that she was hungry. 

Just at that moment a boy with a basket of oranges 
Was passing through the car, and he very politely 
offered it to her. She took one, with a timid **‘ Thank 
you,”’ which aroused her father from his book. 

“Well, young lady,’ he said, ‘“‘where’s your 
money ?’’ 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Slipperkin, putting the orange 
back, and feeling rather spiteful towards the boy for 
laughing. 

it, dear;”’ said her father. ‘I'll pay for you 
this time ;’’ adding, as he patted her cheek, “nothing 
without money, Mrs. Slipperkin.”’ 

: The long day was over at last, and they slept that 
99 at Merced, a very small town with a very large 

otel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wildman made some disparaging re- 
marks on the fare, but everything tasted good to Rose 
and Ida; after dinner they went to bed, as they were 
to take a very early start the next morning. 

It seemed to the two little girls that they had hard- 
ly dropped asleep, before somebody came rapping on 
their door, calling out, ‘Four o’clock! Stage time!”’ 

“Yes, sir,”” answered Mrs. Slipperkin, sleepily, at 
the same time turning over for another nap, which 
would have undoubtedly lasted until six, if her mother 
had not come in, and shaken her sleepy self and 
sleepier Mrs. Coppertip wide awake. 

{t was just five o’clock when they got into the stage. 
**Want to sit alongside of the driver, little lady?” 
said the stage agent to sweet-faced Mrs. Coppertip. 

i “No, sank you, sir; I’d razzer sit side of my mam- 
ma,”’ she replied. 

““T want to sit by the driver; then I can see every- 
thing,’’ volunteered Rose. 7 
+ “Oh, you do!” said the gentleman, laughing, and he 
forthwith lifted her in. 

Mrs. Slipperkin was in her element that day; she 


| largest tree standing in the grove, they found a party 


must have been perfectly happy, for she talked as fast 
as she could, without intermission, from the time she 
left Merced until their arrival dt Clark’s, and never 
once was told to hold her tongue. 

More than that, the driver seemed amused and de- 
lighted; answered all her questions, and asked her a 
few. He even let her take the reins and drive their 
four horses a couple of miles; got water for her from 
brooklets which they splashed through; gathered 
lovely wild flowers for her, of kinds which she had 
never seen before; and, in fact, made himeelf per- 
fectly delightful. 

They arrived at Clark’s, a solitary stopping place in 
the midst of the \mountains, at half-past eight, and a 
more hungry, dusty, weary party never clambered 
out of astage before its hospitable door. Even Mrs, 
Slipperkin was completely toned down. 

‘Big trees to-morrow, sir, I suppese,”’ said a tall 
man to Mr. Wildman. 

‘“* Yes,’’ he answered ; then, glancing at Mrs. Copper- 
tip, ho said, “‘ ali on horse-back, I suppose?” 

Yes, sir.’’ 

“* Horses perfectly safe for the children ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, sir! Go on a walk all of the time, you 
know. I can get donkeys for the children if you 
would feel safer about them.”’ 

**T would; how do you feel about it, mamma?” 

” Donkeys, by all means,”’ said the mother, looking 
with more anxious eyes toward Rose than Ida. 

The mother had a great deal of confidence in steady 
and reliable little Mrs. Coppertip. 

“ Who’s that, papa?’”’ asked Rose, eagerly. 

‘‘The guide,”’ said her father. 

guide!”’ repeated Mrs. Slipperkin, admiringly} 
**that sounds just like the story-books.”’ 

“Well, you story-book, off to bed!’’ was the reply; 
‘for you and Ida will need all your strength to-mor- 
row for your first day on horseback,—or donkeyback, 
rather.”’ 

The next morning the new Yosemite suits were put 
on for the first time. Mrs. Coppertip was charming in 
hers, Mrs. Slipperkin a little queer-looking in hers, 
and the mother so funny in hers, that she couldn’t 
help laughing at herself. 

They were all made exactly alike, of some kind of 
soft, grey cloth; they had Turkish trowsers reaching 
to the ankle, short skirts, and loose blouse waists. The 
smaller anyone is the better they look in them—and 
Mrs. Wildman was tall and stout; but she laughed 
and declared that she was comfortable, and that was 
worth everything else. 

Mrs. Coppertip’s donkey was small, black and very 
glossy, with a round, bright eye which betokenued a 
great deal of intelligence; that Jack would look 
sharply before ho put his foot down was very evident. 

‘* Are you afraid, dear?’’ said the guide, as she stond 
gravely waiting to be helped on. 

Mrs. Coppertip hesitated a moment, to be swre that 
she was telling the truth. ‘‘No, sir, sank you,’’ she 
replied. 

*“ Tain’t afraid; who would be afraid of a donkey ?”’ 
chirped Mrs. Slipperkin. 

The guide smiled, and looked at her. “I'll keep my 
eye on you, miss,’’ he thought; “‘ you are afraid, but 
I'll trust the little one.”’ 

They mounted astride; not a graceful position, but 
a safe one, and much easier for the horses, who need 
all things made easy for them in going over the rough 
and stony and narrow and steep, and sometimes dan- 
gerous, trails. 

The two little girls looked cunning enough on their 
two glossy litile donkeys; but Mrs. Wildman looked 
so comical that even Mrs. Coppertip couldn’t help 
joining in the laugh, little as she approved, in general, 
of laughs at her mother’s expense. | 

Thé way, at first, was very beautiful: the green 
trees, the spicy shrubs, the flower-gemmed banks, the 
resinous smell and gentle moan of the pines, the flick- 
ering sunlight, broken by the tree-tops; the glimpses 
of a smooth, sunny, green meadow; the soft step of 
the horsés, following one after the other, in long single 
file, made a scene so lovely and so novel tbat all 
tongues were tied, and they wended their way in per- 
fect silence. 

This lasted, however, only for a few milea. They 
soon had some hot, rough and uncomfortable climb- 
ing to do; and in the intervals of managing her don- 
key, Mrs. Slipperkinv’s tongue went at full speed. 

When they first entered the grove of big trees— 
these were the Mariposa big — Slipperkin 
said: 

““Poh! I don’t think they’re ig!” 

“They don’t look very big at first tganybody,”’ said- 
the guide; ‘‘ you have to become accustomed to them 
before you realize their size.”’ : 

They looked at the great fallen tree, and stood up 
by it, and all looked most unreasonably disappointed. 

The guide, who was quite accustomed to it, looked 
placidly on, and repeated his assurance that they 
would realize their gigantic size by and by. 

When they reached the Grizzly Giant, by far the 


of six already there; they were measuring and look- 
ing and trying to compare the monster whose smallest 
branches were larger than an ordinary tree, with the | 
pines which grew about. 

**Ride up here, close to the tree,”’ said the guide; | 
“‘as close as you can stand; one behind the other; 
sol’’ 

Then they did begin to realize, for they stood as 


near as they could get to the tree, as near together as 


the horses could stand, and there were eleven of them, 
yet Mrs. Coppertip’s donkey, who stood first, could 
not see the tail of Mrs. Slipperkin’s donkey, who 
stood last. 

‘** I s’pose the cones are as big as a trunk,” said Mrs. 
Slipperkin to the guide. 

*‘ No, they are very, very small,”’ he answered, pick- 
ing up a bunch of three, each about the size of a well- 
grown plum. 

‘‘My!”’ said Mrs. Slipperkin, and hung them on her 
oe ears, an attention which Jack did not appre- 
ciate. 

They had a vast deal of big tree that day; they lunch- 
ed under the shade of two or three; they rode, without 
stooping, the tallest of them, even through the burned- 
out centre of a fallen one; they rode through the mid- 
dle of another, yet standing, though sadly burned; and 
they saw the Queen of the Forest, untouched by fire, 
the only one of any size which was so, and very beau- 
tiful. 

Then, when the shadows were beginning to grow 
long, and a very tired look crept into Mrs. Coppertip’s 
face, and Mrs. Slipperkin declared that she was just 
ready to “drop off her donkey,” they rode back to 
Clark’s. 

They found their pillows very early again that night, 
for the next morning they were to take another early 
start—the last day’s journey before Yosemite, 


_A LITTLE LESSON. 


By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 


OOK up, dear child, to the happy stars 
That glitter in heavenly spaces; 
No discord their lovely order mars, 
None covet their neighbor’s places; 
Yet some flash out on the wide, dark nig 
And some just shimmer with faint, sweet light. 


It matters little so each but shine - 
With ail the strength it-can gather; 
The gleam of the least is a gift divine, 
Not mighty, but precious rather ; 
No star its fellow-stars envies or shames, 
And the dear Lord calleth them all by their nance. 


Puzzles, 


A QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
ao word from each auotation and form ene from 
Shakespeare : 
* How much the heart may bear, and yet not break [”*— 


Florence Peroy. 
The uight ts mvuther of the day, 


The winter of the spring.’’— Whittier. 
“Life is thorny; and youth is vain.’’—Coleridge. 
** How long we live, not years, but. actions tell.”"— Watkins, 
“The flower that smiles to-day, to-morrow dies.”—Shelley. 
* Genius must be born, and never can be taught.’’—Dry- 


{ den. 


‘6 No lily-muffled hum of summer bee 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars."’ 
—Mrs. Browning. 
“Scorn no man’s love, though of a mean degree.”— Herbert. 
* The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away.”—Covwper. 
M. D. H. 
Cross-WorD ENIGMA. 
My first isin dread but not in fear. 
' My second in listen but not in hear. 
My third is in hasten but not in flee. 
My fourth is in mirth but not in glee. 
My fifth is in brook but not in rill. 
My sixth is in modntain but not in hill. 
My seventh is in day but not in night. 
My whole is a jewel, clear and bright. 


A CHARADE. 


My first’s an ungovernable man; 
My last is a beast he might fear; 

My whole is the act of my first.° 
Pray tell how all this can appear? 


SUBSTITUTED VOWELS. 


Natheng vontiru, nithong hyvu. 
Novir spond eair maniu bifero uyo hivo et. 


BELL. 


8. F. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant. 

A coin. 

An Athenian commander. 

A title. 

A consonant. 

Read Downwards—A consonant. 

A measure. 

One of the ancient Greek Islands. 
A virtue. 

A consonant. 


A Worp SQUARE. 


Conversation. 
Any open surface. 
A fast. 

A girl’s name. 


Read Across— 


De F. 


LITTLE ONE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. ®. 


‘4 Scriptural Bnigma.—“ Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things.” 

Geographical Charades.—1. East, on—Easton. 2. Song, hay—Song- 
hay. 3. Leaven, worth—Leavenworth. 4 Cumber, land—Oumber- 
land. 5. Saint, au, Gus, tine—St. Augustine. 6. Pont, char, train— 
Pontchartrain. ff. At, chaf, a, lay, a—Atchafalaya. &. (Choctaw, 
hatch, ee—Choetawhatchee. 9. Miss, is, sip, pi—Mississippi. 

A Oross- Word_Bnigma.—Gilbert Stuart. 
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dle and Our Aeighbors : 


THe RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
. Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XALI. 
WHAT THEY ALL SAID ABOUT IT. 


ND so Jim Fellows and Alicé Van Arsdel 

were engaged at last. The reader who has 

cared to follow the workings of that young lady’s 

mind has doubtless seen from the first that she was on 
the straight highway to such a result. 

Intimate friendship—what the French call *“‘ camar- 
aderie’’—is, in fact, the healthiest and the best com- 
mencement of the love that is needed in married life; 
because it is more like what the staple of married life 
must at last come to. It gives opportunity for the 
knowledge of all those minor phases of character 
under which a married couple must at last see each 
other. 

Alice and Jim had been side by side in many an 
every-day undress rehearsal. They had laughed and 
frolicked together like two children; they had known 
each other’s secrets; they had had their little miffs 
and tiffs,and had gotten over them; but through all 
there had been a steady increase on Jim’s part of that 
deeper feeling which makes a woman the ideal guide 
and governor and the external conscience of life. 
But his babit of jesting, and of talking along the line 
of his most serious feelings in language running be- 
tween joke and earnest, had prevented the pathos and 
the power of what was really deepest in him from 
making itself felt. There wanted something to call 
forth the expression of the deep manly feeling that 
lay at the bottom of his heart. There wanted, on her 
part, something to change friendship to a warmer 
feeling. Those few dreadful moments when they 
stood under the cloud of a sudden and frightful dan- 
ger did more to reveal to them how much they were 
to each other than years of ordinary acquaintance. It 
was as if they had crossed the river of death together, 
and saw each other in their higher natures. Do we 


- not all remember how suffering and danger will bring 


out in well-known faces a deep and spiritual expres- 
sion never there before? It was a marked change in 
the faces of our boys who went to the recent war. 
Turning a photograph book, one sees first the smooth 
lines of a boyish face that has had scarcely more than 
a hoy’s experionco, but as he tur us (ue pages 
he sees the same face after suffering and danger and 
death have called up the strength of the inner man, 
and shed a higher and more spiritual expression in the 
countenance. 

The sudden nearness into which they had come to 
the ever possible tragedy that underlies human life 
had given a deep and solemn tenderness to their affec- 
tion. It was a baptism into the love which is stronger 
than death. Alice felt her whole heart going out 
without a fear or a doubt in return for the true love 
that she oa ready to die for her. 

Those few first days that they spent mostly in each 
Other’s society were full of the real deep, enthusiastic 
tenderness of that understanding of each other which 
had suddenly arisen between them. 

So, to her confidential female correspondent—the one 
who had always held her promise to be the first re- 
cipient of the news of her engagement—she wrote as 
follows: 

' “Yos, dear Belle, I have to tell you at last that Iam engaged 
—engaged with all my heart and soul to Jim Fellows. I see 
your wonder, I hear you saying, ‘ You said it never was to be; 
that there never would be anythinginit.’ Well, dear Belle, 


when I said that I thought it; but it seems I didn’t know my- ‘ 
self orhim. But Eva has told you of the dreadful danger I 


ran; the shock to my nerves, the horror, the fright, were 
something I never shall forget. By God’s mercy hesaved my 
life, and I saw and felt at that time how dear I was to him, 
and how much he was willing to suffer forme. The poor fel- 
low is not yet fully recovered, and I cannot recall that sud- 
den fright without being almost faint. I cared a good deal 
for him before, and knew he cared for me, but this dreadful 
shock revealed us to each other as if we had never known 
each other before. Iam perfectly settled now and have not 
adoubt. There is all the seriousness and all the depth that is 
én me in the promise I have at last given him. 

* Jim is not rich, but he has just obtained a good position 
as one of the leading editors of the Forum, enough to make 
it prudent for him to think of having a home of his own; and 
I thank God for the reverses of fortune that have taught me 
how to be a helpful and sensible wife. We don’t either of us 
care for show or fashion, but mean to have another fireside 
like Eva’s. Exactly when this thing is to be is not yet set- 
tled, but you shall have due notice to get your bridesmaid’s 
diress ready.” 

So wrote Alice to her bridesmaid that was to be. 
Meanwhile the declared engagement went its way 
traveling through the circle, making everywhere its 
sensation. 

We believe there is nothing so generally interesting 
to human nature as a newly-declared engagement. 
It is a thing that everybody has an opinion of, and the 
editorial comments, though they do not go into print, 
are full as numerous and as positive as those following 
& new appointment at Washington. 

Especially is this the case where the parties being 


‘long under suspicion and accusation have denied 


the impeachment, and vehemently protested that 
“there was, and there would be nothing jo it, and 


that it was only friendship.”” When after all the 
strength of such asseveration the flag is finally struck, 
and the suspected parties walk forth openly, hand in 
hand, what a number of people immediately rise in 
their own opinion, saying with complacency, ‘“ There! 
what did I tell you? I knew it was so. People may 
talk as much as they please, they can’t deceive me!”’ 

Among the first to receive the intelligence was little 
Mrs. Betsey, who, having been over with Jack to 
make a morning call at the Henderson house, had her 
very cap lifted from her head with excitement at the 
wonderful news. Soshe rushed back across the way 
to astonish Miss Dorcas, panting with excitement, and 
burst in upon her, with Jack barking like a storm- 
ing party in the rear. | 

*‘Good gracious, Betsey, what's the matter now?’ 
said Miss Dorcas. ‘* Whai has happened?’’ 

**Well, what should you think? You can’t guess! 
Jack, be still! stop barking! Stop, sir!’’ as Jack ran 
under a chair in a distant corner of the room and 
fired away with contumacious energy. 

* Yes, Dorcas, I have such a piece of news! I de- 
clare, that dog!—I’ll kill him if he don’t stop!" and 
Mrs. Betsey, ou her Knees, dragged Jack out of bis 
hiding-place, and cuffed him into silence, and then 
went on with her news, which she determined to make 
the most of, and let out a bit at a time, as children 
eat gingerbread. 

“Well, now, Betsey, since the scuffie is over be- 
tween you and Jack, perhaps you will tell me what 
all this is about,’’ said Miss Dorcas, with dignity. 

‘‘ Well, Dorcas, it’s another engagement; and who 
do you guess itis? You never will guess in the world, I 
know; now guess.”’ 

dop’t know,” said Miss Dorcas, critically survey- 
ing Mrs. Betsey over her spectacles, ‘‘ unless it is you 
and old Major Galbraith.” 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Dorcas,’’ said the little old 
lady, two late pink roses coming in either cheek. 
‘* Major Galbraith!—old and deaf and with the rheu-- 
matism!”’ Be 

‘Well, you wanted me to guess, and I gues es 
two most improbable.people in the circle of ou 
quaintance.’”’?’ Now Major Galbraith was an old nas 
mirer of Mrs. Betsey’s youth, an ancicnt fossil remain , 
of the distant period to which Miss Dorcas aud Mrs. 
Betsey belonged. 

He was an ancient bachelor, dwelling in an a 
house on Murray hill and subsisting on the d 
former recollections. Once in a year, on Christmas 
or New Year’s, the old major caused himsgif to be 
brought carefully in a carriage to the dogr of the 
Vuuderbeyden house, creaked laboriously up the steps 
and pulled the rusty, jangling old bell and was shown 
iuto the somber twilight of tho front parlor, whore he 
paid his respects to the ladies with the high-shouldered, 
elaborate stateliness and gallantry of a former per- 
iod. The compliments which the major brought out 
on these occasions were of the most elaborate and 
well-considered kind, for he had an abundance of 
leisure to compose them and very few ladies to let 
them off upon. They had for the parties to whom 
they were addressed all the value of those late roses 
and violets which one now and then finds in the gar- 
den when the last black frosts have picked off the 
blooms of summer. The main difficulty of the inter-. 
view always was the fact that the poor major was 
stone-deaf, and, in spite of both ladies screaming them- 
selves hoarse, carried away the most obviously erro- 
neus impressions, to last him through the next year. 
Yet in ages past the major had been a man of high 
fashion, and he was, if one only could get at him, on 
many accounts better worth talking to than many 
modern beaux; but as age and time had locked him 
in a case and thrown away the key, the suggestion of 
tender relations between him and Mrs. Betsey was im- 
possible enough to answer Miss Dorcas’s purpose. 

But Mrs. Betsey was bursting to begin on the con-. 
tents of her newsbag and so out it came. 

* Well, now, Dorcas, if you won't go te being ridicu- 
lous, and talking about Major Galbraith, I'll tell you 
who it is. It’s that dear, good Mr. Fellows that got 
Jack back again for us, and I’m sure I never feel as if 
I could do enough for him when I thiuk of it, and be- 
sides that, he always is so polite and considerate, and 
talks with one so nicely and is so attentive, seems to 
think something of you, if you are an old woman, so 
that I'm glad with ali my heart, for I think it’s a 
splendid thing, and she is just the one for him, and do 
you know I’ve been thinking a‘great while that it was 
going to be? I have noticed signs, and have bad my 
own thoughts, but I didn’t let on. I despise people 
that are always prying and spying and expressing 
opinions before they know..”’ 

This lucid exposition might have proceeded at greater 
length, had not Miss Dorcas, whose curiosity was now 
fully roused, cut into the conversation with an air of 
judicial decision. 

‘Well, now, after all, Betsey, will you have the 
goodness, since you began to tell the news, to tell it 
like a reasonable creature? Mr. Fellows is the happy 
man, yousay. Now, who is the woman?’’ 

“Oh, didn't I tell you? Why what is the matter 
with me to-day? I thought I said Miss Alice Van 
Arsdel. Won't she make him a splendid wife? and 
I’m sure he’ll make a good husband; he’s so kind- 
hearted. Oh! you ought to have seen how kind he 
was to Jack that day he brought him back; and such 
a sight as Jack was, too—all dirt and grease! Why it 
took Dinah and me at least two hours to get him clean, 


and there are not many young gentlemen that would 
~ so patient as he was. I never shall forget it of 

m.’”’ 

** Patient as who was?” said Miss Dorcas. “T believe 
Jack was the last nominative case in that sentence; 
do pray compose yourself, Betsey, and don’t take en- 
tire leave of your senses.”’ 

“TJ mean Mr. Fellows was patient, of course, you 
know.”’ 

“Well, then, do take a little pains to say what you 
mean,’’ said Miss Dorcas. 

“Well, don’t you think it a good thing—and were 
you expecting 

‘“‘As far as I know the parties, it’s as good a thing as 
engagements in general,” said Miss Doreas. “They 
have my very best wishes."’ 

‘* Well, did you ever think it would come about?” 

‘“*No; [never troubled my head with speculations 
on what plainly is none of my concern,” sai Miss 
Dorcas. 

It was evident that Miss Dorcas was on the highest 
and most serene mountain-top of propriety this morn- 
ing, and all her words and actions indicated that calm 
superiority to vulgar curiosity which in her view was 
befitting a trained lady. Perhaps a little pique that 
Betsey had secured such a promising bit of news in 
advance of herself added to her virtuous frigidity of 
demeanor. We are all mortal, and the best of us are 

apt to undervalue that that we donot in the first place 
patronize ourselves. But if Miss Dorcas wished in a 
gentle manner to remind Mrs. Betsey that she was be- 
traying too much of an inclination for gossip, she 
didn’t succeed. The clock of time had gone back on 
the dial of the little old lady, and she was as full of 
chatter and detail as a school-girl; and, determined to 
make the most of her incidents, and to create a sensa- 
tion in her sister’s mind at any rate—for what is more 
provoking than to have people sit calm and unexcited 
when we have a stimulafing bit of news to teil? It is 
an evident violation of Christian charity—Mrs. Betsey 
hnow drew forth her next card. 
“Oh, and Dorcas! you’ve no idea. They’ve been 
having the most dreadful time over there! Miss Alice 
has had the greatest escape! The most wonderful 
Speeniaenos' Itreally makes my blood run cold to think 
of it. Don’t you think, she was all dressed to go to Mrs. 
Wouvermans’s party, and her dress caught on fire, and 
if it hadn’t been for Mr. Fellows’s presence of mind she 
might have been burned to death—really burned to 
death! Only think of it!’’ 

“You don’t say so!’’ said Miss Dorcas, who now 
showed excitement enough fully to satisfy Mrs..Bet- 
sey. very dreadful! Why, how wasit?” « 

‘“* Yes—she was passing in front of the fire, in a thin, 
white tarletan, made very full, with flounces, and it 
was just drawn in and flashed up liketinder. Mr. Fel- 


it and laid her on the sofa and then tore and bent out 
the fire with his hands.”’ 

“Dear, me! dear, me!’ said Miss Dorcas, “how 
dreadful! But he did just the right thing.”’ 

“Yes, indeed; you ought to have seen! Mrs. Hen- 
derson showed me.what was left of the dress, and it 
was really awful to’ see! I could not help thinking, ‘In 
the midst of life we are indeath,’ Ali trimmed up with 
scarlet velvet and bows, and just hanging in rags and 
tatters, where it bad been burned and torn away! I 
never saw any thing so solemn in my life.” _ 

“A narrow escape, certainly,”’ said Miss Dorcas. 
“ And is she not injured at all?”’ 

** Nothing to speak of, only a few slight burns; but 
poor Mr. Fellows has to have his hands bandaged and 
dressed every day; but of course he doesn’t mind that 
since he has saved her life. But just think of it, Dor- 
cas, we shall have two weddings, and it’lk make two 


at her heels, and was soon beard going over with the 
whole story again. 

Dinah’s effusion and sympathy, in. fast, was the final 
refuge of Mrs. Betsey on every oceasion, whether of 
joy or sorrow or perplexity—and between her vigorous 
exclamations and loud responses, and Jack’s running 
commentary of unrestrained barking, there was as 
much noise over the announcement as could be made 
by an average town meeting. 

Thus were the tidings received across the way. In 
the Van Arsdel family Jim was already an established 
favorite. Mr. Van Arsdel always lixed him as a bright, 
agreeable evening visitor,and now that he had acquir- 
ed a position that promised a fair suport, there was 
no opposition on his part to overcome. Mrs. Van Ars- 
del was one of the motherly, complying sort of women, 


her wanted her to do, and though she was greatly 
confused by remembering Alice’s decided assevera- 
tions that “‘ it never was and never would be anything 
and that Jim was not at all the person she ever should 
think of marrying,” yet, since it was evident that she 
now was determined upon the affair, Mrs. Van Arsdel 
looked at it on the bright side. 

‘“‘ After all, my dear,’’ sbe said to her spouse, “of Z 
must lose both my daughters, it’s a mercy to have 
them marry and settle down here in New York, where 
I can have the comfort of them. Jim will always be 
an attentive husband and a good family man. I saw 
that when he was helping us move; but I’m sure I 
don’t know what Maria will say now!”’ 

‘“* No matter what Maria says, my dear,” said ae: 
Van Arsdel. ‘It don’t make one hair white or black, 


lows caught the cloth from the table, wrapped her in. 


more visiting places. I’m going to tell Diwah all about 
it,” and the little woman flied to the kitehen, with Jack 


generally desirous of doing what the next person to ~ 
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It’s time you were emancipated from 
Maria.” 


But Aunt Maria, like-anany dreaded 


future evils, proved less formidable on 
this occasion than had been feared, = 

The very submissive and edifying man- 
ner in which Mr. Jim Fellows had re- 
ceived her strictures and cautions on a 
former occasion, and the profound re- 
spect he had shown for her opinion, had 
80 tar wrought upon her as to make her 
feei that it was really a pity that he was 
not a young inan of established fortune, 
If he only had anything to live on, why, 
he might be a very desirable match; aud 
so When he had a good position and sal- 
ary, he stood some inches higher in her 
esteem. Besides this, there was another 
balm which distilled resignation in the 
cup of acquiescence, and that was the 
grand chance it gave her to say, ‘‘I told 
you so.”” Hlow dear and precious this 
privilege is to the very best of people 
we need not insist. There are times when 
it would comfort them, if all their dear- 
est friends were destroyed, to be able to 
say, “I told youso. It’s just as always 
predicted!” We all know how Jonah, 
though not a pirate ora cuttbroat, yet 
wished himself dead because a great 
city was not destroyed when he had 
taken the trouble to say it would ‘be. 
Now, though Alice’s engagement was 
not in any strict sense an evil, yet it 
was an event which Aunt Maria had al- 
ways foreseen, foretold and insisted on. 

So when, with heart sinkings and infin- 
ite precautions, Mrs. Van Arsdel had 
communicated the news to her, she 
was rather relieved at the response 
given, with a toss of the head and a vig- 
orous sniff: 

“Oh, that’s no news to me; it’s just 
what I have foreseen all along—what I 
told you was coming on, and you would 
n’t believe it. Now I hope all of you 
will seé that I was right.” 

**T think,’’ said Mrs. Van Arsdel, “‘ that 
it was Jim’s presence of mind in saving 
her life that decided Alice at last. She 
always liked hin; but I don’t think she 
really loved him till then.” 

**Well, of course, it was a good thing 
that there was somebody at hand who had 
sense to do the right thing, when girls 


- will be so careless; but it wasn’t that. 


Sbe meant to have him all along; and I 
knew it,’’ said Aunt Maria. ‘‘ Well, Jim 
Tellows, after all, isn’t the worst match 
a girl could make, either, now that he 


has some prospects of his own—but, at} 


any rate, it has turned out just as I said 


it would. I knew she’d marry him, six 


months ago, just as well as I know it 
now, unless you and she listened to my 
adivice then. So now all we have to do 
is to make the best, of it. You’ve got 
two weddings now on your hands, Nel- 
lie, instead of one, and [I shall do all I 
can to help you. I was out all day yes- 
terday looking at sheeting, and I think 
that at Shanks & Maynard’s is decidedly 
the firmest and the cheapest, and I or- 
dered three pieces sent home; and I car- 
ried back the napkins to Taggart’s, and 
then went rambling off up by the Park 
to find that woman that 

‘“‘I’m sure, Maria, I am ever so much 
obliged to you,”’ said Mrs. Vau Arsdel. 

** Well, I hope I’m good for something. 
‘Though I’m not fit to be out, I’ve such a 


-dreadful cold in my head; I can hardly 


see; and riding in these New York oum- 


_ nibuses always makes it worse.”’ 


_ “ Dear Maria, why will you expose 
yourself in that way?’ 

Well, somebody’s got ‘to do it—and 
your judgment isn’t worth a fp, Nellie. 

bat sheeting that you were thinking of 
taking wasn’t half as good, and cost six 
cents a yard more. I couldn’t think of 
having things go that way.”’ 

‘But I’m sure we don’t any of us 
want you to make yourself sick.”’ 

‘*Oh, I sha’n’t be sick. I may suffer; 
but I sha’n’t give up. I’m not one of 
the kind. If you had the cold in your 

ead, Nellie, that I have, you’d be in 
bed, with both girls nursing you; but 
that isn’t my way. I keep up and at- 
tend to things. Il want these things of 
Angie’s to be got up 
ought to be, and there’s 
but me.”’ 

And little Mrs. Van Arsdel, used, from 
long habit, to be thus unceremoniously 
snubbed, dethroned, deposed, aud set 
down hard by her sister when she was 
in full career of labor for her benefit, 
looked meekly into the fire, and com- 
forted herself with the reflection that it 
** was just like Maria. She always talked. 
so; but, after all, she was a good soul, 
and saved her worlds of trouble, and 
mude excellent bargains for her,”’ 


be continued.> 


roperly, as they | 
nobody to do it 
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Seientific and Sanitary. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


NDER this head we find in the New York 
Times of January 22nd an exceedingly interest- 

ing article with the signature “ F. A. P. B.”’ in which 
all scientific students will recognize the name of the ac- 
complished President of Columbia College. In this ar- 
ticle Dr. Barnard furnishes a review of the contents of 
@ commupication recently presented to the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris by a French mathematician, M. 
Duroy de Bruignac, in which the dynamics of aerial 
navigation are analytically treated. A review of this 
kind from such a pen is necessarily so interwoven 
with the views of the writer as to have almost the 
ferce of an original essay; and the paper before us 


-yirtually reinforces the conclusions of the French 


savant with the, perhaps, still weightier authority of 
one of the most widely known pbysicists in America, 

This new discussion of an old topic is distinguished 
from other publications with which we are acquainted 
by its mathematical basis. As Professor Peirce has 
finely said, ‘* Mathematics is the science which draws 
necessary conclusions’’—a philosophical paraphrase, 
perhaps, of the popular proverb, ‘Figures can’t lie.” 
Certainly the quantitative element in every sciencc is 
that which gives it the power of prophecy and the 
right of authority. The general public is slow to com- 
prehend this truth, and prone to expect impossibilities 
from the progress of knowledge, forgetting that one 
great achievement of progress has been to demon- 
strate that certain things are impossible, and, being 
impossible, are never to be expected. The perpetuum 
mobile, the quadrature of the circle, the elixir of life, 
are impossible, and can be demonstrated to be so. 
The transmutation of metals cannot be in the same 
way proved to be beyond the reach of discovery, 
however improbable it may be. The artificial manu- 
facture of precious stones is quite reasonably to be ex- 
pected, and, to some extent, is already successfully 
praeticed. Mechanical problems may be so investi- 
gated as to show in advance of experiment the condi- 
tions of success, and in such cases it is the ‘“‘abstract’”’ 
calculator who is truly ‘* practical,’’ while the ingen- 
ious inventor and experimenter may be but rashly 
epeculative. Dr. Barnard’s statement of this distinc- 
tion is lucid and conclusive. 

With regard to the navigation of the air, it is clear, 
first, that literal flying without the aid of mechanical 
motors is out of the question. Birds fly, beeause they 
are relatively much stronger than men. A man can- 
mat fiy. no mattor with what ingenious appuiutuc in 
the way of wings, because no man is strong enough to 
lift himself and sustain his own weight for any consid- 
erable period—to say nothing of the additional force 
required for propulsion. If artificial power is neces- 
sary, itis a matter susceptible of tolerably exact cal- 
culation just how much will be required for a given 
purpose, and im what manner it can be most advan- 
tageously employed. The first of the requisite data is 
the resistance of the air to the movement of bodies of 


, given form and dimensions at known velocities. This 


has been carefully determined by experiment, with 
the following result, for a flat surface, exposed to a 
wind moving dt right angles against it, or (what 
amounts to the same thing) a flat surface moved at 
right angles to its plane against still air: : 
Velocity in miles per hour. .22 3-8 [72 
Preseure in lbs. per sq. ft.... 23-4] 61-6 %1-2| 551-2 
the pressure increasing nearly as the square of the ve- 
locity. Hence to propel a body presenting such a sur- 
face at the rate of twenty miles an hour, a resistance 
of nearly three pounds per square foot must be over- 
come. The screw-propeller is undoubtedly the most 
available and economical means of applying the force 
required. Assuming this to be employed, and the 
form of the vehicle to be such as to give the least re- 
sistance, it may be calculated that an engine of one 
and a half horse-power would propel a vessel suffic- 
iently large to accommodate a single navigator with 
his motive power, supplies and fuel, at the rate of 
twenty miles per hour in still air, by the action of 
the screw-propeller upon the air itself. To advance 
twenty miles per hour against a twenty-mile opposing 
wind would require an engine of four to six horse- 
power. 

But this only disposes of the question of horizontal 
motion. The difficulty of sustaining the weight of 
the vessel dnd cargo is much more serious. Wings are 
the least advantageous of devices for this purpose. 
Their action is interqittent; they cannot be raised 
without a resistance which tends to the fall of the ma- 
chine; and their construction involves opposite condi- 
tions, scarcely to be reconciled, of lightness and 
strength. The aerostatic or balloon principle, on the 
other hand, involves a vast increase of the surface of 
resistance and a corresponding increase of propelling 
power. There are left only the system of double 
propellers—one set for horizontal and the other for 
vertical motion—and the system of the so-called 
aviatriz, or combination of the horizontal propeller 
with the inclined plane. To these may be added the 
combination ef the aviatriz with the aerostat, or in 
simple English words, the side-planes with the balloon. 
On this plan was the machine exhibited three or four 
years ago in California; and this appears from the 


| economy of force. The double propeller system is 
certainly less favorable. The inclined planes alone, 
being constracted of the most suitable size and set at 
the most suitable angle, would require some thirty- 
three horse-power to prepel and support the machine 
already supposed (weighing not more than one ton) 
moving in a tranquil atmosphere at twenty miles per 
hour; but six or seven horse-power would suffice to 
propel at this rate and sustain a vessel, consisting of a 
cylindrical balloon or aerostat with conical ends, 
placed horizontally, and 94 feet long by 22 feet in di- 
ameter, with an aeroplane of the same length 16 feet 
wide, and a car suspended beneath it, carrying the 
motor, navigator, etc., provided the weight of the 
whole did not exceed 2,200 pounds. Dr. Barnard 
thinks that no practical engineer would undertake to 
satisfy these conditions as to weight, strength and di- 
mensions, and hence, that the problem of aerial navi- 
gation is still unsolved. If by aerial navigation is 
meant the traversing of the air at high speed in any 
direction, against strong winds, and for long distances, 
this demonstration is conclusive. On the other hand, 
it is not proved that a machine like the California 
“‘ Avitor,”’ for instance, may not be propelled at a low 
speed, over short distances, just clearing the inequali- 
ties of the surface, and not burdened with supplies of 
fuel or provisions. The trouble is, however, that such 
a solution would be of little practical importance. 
Unless freight and passengers can be carried, the navy- 
igation of the air will be but a pastime, and a very ex- 
pensive one at that. Dr. Barnard concludes with a 
very practical proposition for testing the value of 
such schemes. by attaching to a car on an ordinary 
railroad the machine which is claimed to be adequate 
to lift and carry through the aira given weight. Ifit 
will not practically lessen the work or take the place 
of the locomotive, then it cannot be practically suc- 
cessful on its own hook.”’ 


Publishers’ Department. 


New YORK, FEBRUARY 3, 1875. 


EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


TO OUR OLD AGENTS. 
Tr attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 


Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at ance, hath for Reneripale and new Sub- 
scriptions. 


MARSHALI’S “BEECHER.” ~ 


ALL who wish an opportunity to obtain Mar- 
shall’s last great engraving, the new portrait of 
Henry WARD BEECHER, can have the picture deliv- 
ered, free of expense, by sending us full-paid sub- 
scriptions to either the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Puurir as follows: For the Plain Proofs, price $5.00, 
fiwe Subscriptions; India Proofs, price $10.00, ten Sub- 
scriptions; Artist Proefs (the first 250 impressions 
printed from the plate!), price $25.00, twenty-five Sub- 


scriptions. Be quick about it, as we can only offer it 
for a limited time. 


MARSHALL’S “ LINCOLN.” 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subscribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of ‘“‘ ABRAHAM LINCOLN”’ 
with a single year’s subscription to the CHRISTIAN 
Union or PiymMouTH PutpitT (instead of the ‘“*two 
years’ subscription ” to either, or the “ double subscrip- 
tion ’’ to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical, at $3.70, which includes 20 cts, 
U. 8. legal postage; the “‘ WasHineTon”’ at $3.45 in- 
cludes postage. | 


REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. 
Ford & Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; 
and all remittances must be made either by check, 
draft, or Postal money Order, as currency is liable to 
be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. 


EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
PuupiT, and any for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premiums as 


-POSTA GE. 

PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
montys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 


Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 


analysis to be the plan which secures the greatest 


| Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence. 


ure uusurpassed Ly-any weekly uewspaper published. 


makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing. 


| 


VOX POPUTL. 


ROCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 26, 19878. ' 
The Cross came gafcly to hand, and is, to my mind, the 
prettiest of the premiums. le 


Yours, etc., 


PROSPERITY, Wash. Co., Pa., Jan. 19, 1875. 
Dear Sirs: Your beautiful chromo is just received. We are 
thankful forit. And the Union is a welcome weekly visitor, 


Yours, etc., 
Pastor Pres. Ch. * 
TIFFIN, hi 
sii Ohio, Jan. 23, 1875. } 


Sir: The premium chromo, “The Lord is Risen,” arrived 
safely. Allow me to thank you for the beautiful picture, 
with which we are well pleased. 7 | 


Very respectfully, 


HARTFORD, Ct., Jan. 1875. 3; 
Mesers. J. B: Forn & Co.: % “cam 


Have to-day received the chromo “Easter Cross’’ with 
which we are all much pleased. Many thanks and kind 
wishes for -_ prosperity of the Christian Union. tg 

Respectfully | yours, 


GuEx’s I 8 FALLS, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1875. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: c 

Sickness has prevented my acknowledging the chromo 
which came to me the 18th. It is indeed beautiful; it speaks 
to me as only a thing of beauty can, toa heart that appre- 
ciates. I thank you for the gift; and thanks to the noble 
editor for his many strong and encouraging words which 
come to us threugh the Christian Union. I“ could not do 
without it.”’ 


With great respect I remain yours. 


AGENTS, ATTENTION 


OUR campaign has begun later than usual this 
year on account of difficulties in arranging for Picture- 
Premiums; but now with Marshall’s splendid ‘‘ Lin- 
coln,” and his world-renowned ‘‘ Washington,” and 
the continuance of the ‘‘Easter Cross,’’ (which was not 
offered at the early part of last year except for PLym- 
OUTH PuULPIT), and the beautiful ‘‘ Boys’’ and the 
charming ‘ Girls,’’ there is now no lack of material to 
work on! 

Agents are doing bravely, and lists of new and re- 
newing subscribers are coming in on every side. The 
great advantage the CurIsTIAN UnIon holds out is 
that it gives each agent a handsome surety te work 
on, by furnishing them lists of our subscribers in each 
town whose Renewals they can easily get. Itisanew 
and a good point too that the Agent gets the same 
commission on Renewals as on New Subscriptions. 
This gives a splendid start to any Agent in any terri- 
tory, for there is hardly a village or town in the country 
where the CHRISTIAN UNION has not its list of readers, 
subscribers, and frieuds. 

In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. Ihe change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
1. Marshalls PORTRAIT OF LINOOLN. 
A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. Me ‘ 


2. THe EASTER CROSS. 
A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piec® Chromo, 


3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. | 
A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 


4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap 
A charming pair of Ghent Oil Chromos. i 


5. OUR GirRLs: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 
A favorite pai? of lovely girl-faces—French Oil ae 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. | 


CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


SENGLE Ope Year's rotal, 
Ether without Premium 00 20 centa. 
with Premium No. 3.. 25 « 
with either No. 1, 2, 4, 
Beth, without Premium............ “cents. 59 
Both with gor Chromo and 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 %5 0 715 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage en the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U.S. law, must be prepaid , 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


RATES TO CLUBS, 


Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled toa copy free. Postmasters and others who 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre- 
miume, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must 
also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 


tered Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 


sana J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, ‘3 


27 Park Place, New Yerk. ] 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Christian Union 
Plymouth Pulpit, 


with other Periodicals, Weekly or 
Monthly. 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


We will send any of the undermentioned peri- 
odicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year 
at the rates below. These prices include no pre- 
miuma, except where specified. N.B. If you want 
any periodical not mentioned in this list, write us, 
and we will give prices by return mail. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS ; 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHOICE AND-ARTISTIC PICTURES. 


Club Retail 
MONTHLIES, Price Price 
P Postage 
CHRISTIAN UNION AND Pr 
Hurper’s $6.70 7. 
6.65 7.20 M h 44 | ? + f | 

1.—Marshall’s Peoples Portrait of Rincoln. 
The Atlantic Monthly............. 6.65 7. 
Arthurs M ee... ciecnlll 5.20 This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and endurivg fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of ‘“‘ Honest Old Abe’s” 
Phrenological Journal............ 57 strong but kindly face. The market price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were 
480 | $25.00). Everywhere it has won golden opinions from friends of the martyred President, art lovers, and distlnguished critics, 

———— both as a grand work of art and as a marvelous portrait of its lamented subject. The following voluntary commendations 

WEEKLIES. speak strongly enough: 
Harper’s Weekly ac Posvececcerces 6.70 7.20 From the late Senator CHIARLES SUMNER From the late Hon. EDWIN ME. STANTON, Sec, of War. : 
wilt th ti “This is regarded by me asa beautiful likeness of that great and good 
Littell’s Living Age..........5 10.20 a | man. As one who knew and loved him, I rejoice that you have so well 
TO Be 0. SUUMMEiatse ccs ccccces 4.90 5.2) no © forgotten. & po t, it will always be valued as present- | succeeded in your effort, by a work of art, in preserving the memory 
PD 6cio5 snes dibhsssoceones 5.85 ing the original in his most interesting expression, where gentleness | of his countenance, and enabliog the world to know what manner of 
47.45 8.20 | and sympathy unite with strength.”’ man he was.” 
Outh’s ‘ 

* Including Premium Engraving II. Che Easter r 


+ Must be New Subscription. 
Address all communications with remittances to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS, 


HE circulation of the Christian 
Union, as is now an established 
fact, is more than twice as large as that 
of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large 
as the average circulation of the fourteen 
largest in the couutry; and about twelve 
times as large as the average circulation 
of “American religious papers’’ in gen- 
eral; while we do not pretend to charge 
proportionate rates foradvertising. And 
when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying 
subscribers; for the Christian Unton 
does not carry a long list of dead sub- 
scriptions in order to make up a large 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of 
our columns everything of an objection- 
able character, and to favor everything 
which tends to elevate, or help, or en- 


rich the daily life of the Family, makes. 


this paper a favorite both with families 
and with advertisers. The strongest and 
the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have 
tested the value of the paper. We are 
getting every little while expressions of 
appreciation from different advertisers. 
Advettising is brisk, our columns are 


well filled all the time, and every in- 


dication is for livelier business times just 
ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. The “ early birds’’ will as usual 
catch the business chances that are be 
ginning to appear above ground. If you 
have a good thing, let the public know #- 
—or you will be likely to keep it! 


AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a full description of all our 
Premiums (including Silverware, Sewing 


applicants. We have not room here for 
the Descriptive List. We ask each of our 
Old Readers to kindly call attention to 
this fact, and either to raise a club of 
subscribers, and secure one of these use- 
ful and valuable Premiums for him self 
or put some friend or neighbor in the 
way of doing the same, It is Light 
Work for Good Pay. ; 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


The immense circulation of the Christian 
Union has been built up by actwe canvassers. 
No other publication compares with it for 
quick and profitable returns. The public 
eagerness for Mrs. Stowe’s new story, the pop- 
ularity of the paper, the friendly support of 
thousands of old subscribers, the artistic pre- 
miums for immediate delivery, light outfit and 
complete “instructions” to beginners, assure 
repeated success to agents, and offer active, 
intelligent persons unusual chances to make 
money. All who want a safe, independent 
en oe a at once for terms, to J. B. 
FORD -» New York, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, or San Francisco. 


Machines, etc., etc.) will besent free to all | say 


An exquisite new Cross-and-Flower piece, entitled ‘‘THE LorD Is 
harmony of color is most rare. The subject is a beautiful one: an 
work and death, stands in the gray dawn of Resurrection MOxni 
lilies of the valley—the flowers and foliage of early spring, symb 
expression in natural objects of the central thought of the New Testament, and will receive a warm welcome from all who 
love ca ee “ne Paris-printed oil chromo (size 12% by 16% inches) which sells for $5.00 in the art-stores, and is an instantand 
universal favorite. 


111.—Marshall’s Household Engrabing of Washington.” 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY HOME. 


This —— large line engraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART’s celebrated oil portrait in the Boston Athenwum,—a Plate 
valued at TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS—when originally brought out, about ten years ago, at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the 
very front rank of engravers—ancient er modern—meeting, both in Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums 
of artists, critics, and men of ju ént. It was even selected for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory, portrait of 
WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowledged standard “ household engraving” of him. 
GUSTAVE DORE writes: From GEORGE BANCROFT, the great Historian. ' 
“It will be a real féte for meand my friends to receive and greet | “T have been for some years a collector of the many different en- 
the master art in to the of Washington: this is beyond comparison 
we have stood ore your two powerful and able works [the ** W asH- t —_ that is perf tory.’’ +. 
INGTON and the JCOLN to admire and studythem. It would be — 
a long task to write here the ceaseless praises my friends give, of your; From GEORGE 8. HILLARD, the well-known Art Critic, 
method so new, and your style so profound and vigorous.” “ Were it the head of some unknown person, a lover of art would be 
'§ From EDWARD EVERETT. glad to have a copy of the engraving, for its rare intrinsic merits; and 
e+ 3 Ges ficent engraving of Stuart’s head of Washington. | every American should be ready to make some sacrifice in other ways 
1t te truly a super: work.” in order to possess so satisfactory a representation of Washington,” _ 


1v.—@ur Bons; or Ohe Dinner and Che Aap.” 


Two new and original pictures, painted ——— for the subscrivers to the Omnrerzax Uwrow, by Mrs. S. Anderson, the 
artist whose genuine inspiration has brightened more than 180,000 American homes with those charming Baby-Heads, 


v.i—‘@ur Girls; or Afouke, and Fast Asleep.’ 


IV. and V. are two pairs of admirable oil pictures, among the most spirited productions of modern art, reproduced from 
the original paintings in all the richness of oil colors by chromo-lithographic stones, executed by JEHENNE, of Paris, the 
acknowledged master of that art. These are repreductions of the original paintings, and are charming to all who love art or 
children. 

The two Boys are the real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of 
his pet dog; the other, a lovely face with his pretty head fallen over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and sound 
boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with his dinner. The Girls are known all over the land; for, while the original 
price of them in the market was $10.00 the pair (and is still in England and France), we have given away over 180,000 pairs 
of them (360,000 pictures), to subscribers of this paper. a : | 


The above Premiums are also Presented with the 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT: 7 
The Weekly Pamphlet Publication of HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


In Shape suitable for Binding and Preservation in Book Form. 


More than five years, now, these verbatim Reports of Mr. BEECHER’s sermons, made by Mr. T. J. ELLINwoop, for seventeen 
years Mr. BEECHER’s special reporter, have been published without imtermission—one sermon each week, of those currently 
reached in Plymouth Church. It is the only authorized edition of the great preacher’s discourses. number contains also 
he Prayers before and after the sermon, and a record of the ScrrptuRAL Lessons and Hymns sung. To show what is though6 


of these we give a few 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. ‘AMERICAN. 


BRITISH. 
“Th magnificent discourses. I have often taken occasion to] ‘* We recognize in these sermons a power which is not given to more 
‘that’ Eesubar is the greatest preacher that ever ap in the'than one man in a century.’”’—Bufalo (N.Y.) Courier. 
world; this judgm ered and “ The prayers published with the discourses are as remarkable as the 
pronounced.”’—Rev. Dr. PARKER, sermons themselves.”—Zion s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
“ amazed fertility, freedom, and which he “ Worthy of t praise for the freshness, vigor, and earnestness 
a oe = 4 : humblyjof their style; for the beauty and oftentimes surprising aptness of 


displays. . .. Like the greatest minds of history, he 
t affluent nutriment for his genius in the their illustrations; for the large amount of consolatory and stimu- 
before God, and Oise With wit that tr thought embodied in them, and for the force and skill with 


i f God and Christ. With wisdom rarely fails, with wit that, lati 
uumet be restrained, with strong common sense mA devout feeling, he! which religious considerations are made to bear upon the most commons 
pours forth the treasures of his thought,” — British Quarterly Review. ltransactions of life.”— jotheca Sacra, Andover, Mass. 


ISEN,’’ a picture which for me gang of conception and 

d moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s earthly 
, wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
of the new life. As a whole, the picture is an exquisite 


c 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. TERMS. Total. 
Either Periodical, without Premium ee . $3.00 20 cents. $3.20 
e with Premium No. 3 eeee 3.25 eeee 3.45 
3. 66 with either Premium NNO. 1, 2, 4 OF 3.50 20 eevee 3.70 
Postage on both 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Periodicals. 
1. Both Periodi 1 ear without Premium eece come eeee 


© with any two Premiums .......... eee 
The above rates include all charges whatseever, such = _——— ver packing, etc., of the various premiums, and 
their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the pre ment of postage on the paper. 
Postage, as roquleall by the new U.S. ew, fr be prepaid in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This 
cases be sent with the money for Subscription and Premium. . 


RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copi 0, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who sends us $5 for a club of nine copies (all sent at one time) will be 
entitled to oye ee. Postmasters a he: whe get up clubs, in their respective towns, can afterwards add single 
copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture premiums, whem 
they are desired, namely, 25 cents for No. 3, or 50 cents for any other premium. cents additional must also be sent to prepay 


must in 


| 


the tage for the year, Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sen by. 
mail is at the risk of the sender. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. & 
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THE CHRISTLAN UNION. 


Vor. XL, No. 5. 


Financial. 


From Monday, Jan. 25, to Saturday, 
Jan. 30. 


Wall Street Topics.—The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle states that an offer has lately been 
made by a certain bank—name not given—to lend 
upwards of $100,000 on Government collaterals at 
4% per cent. until January, 1876. This is all that 
need be said as to the state of the money market, 
and as to the Gonvicfions of a part of the financial 
world as regards the future. People here and at 
the West who do not find it over-easy to borrew 
even at ten per cent. must remember that circum- 
stances alter cases. Probably the bank in question 
was influenced bya special set of reasons for its 


‘ tempting offer. Commercial paper is in active de- 


mand at 4 to 6 per cent. for the best kinds, but the 
lignes are very sharply drawn by buyers and sellers. 
Cable advices report a reduction of 1 per cent. 
inthe Bank ef England rate, which now stands at 
3per cent.: the Bank gained during the week 
£231,000 in bullion, The Bark of France gained 
20,578,000 francs in specie. 

Gevernment Bends,—It was announced, and 
eredited in well-informed circles, that the Roths- 
child-Seligman syndicate have to-dey concluded 
a contract for $25,000,000 new tives, and that with 
this contract goes the privilege of taking the en- 
tire unsold remainder any time within six months. 
This makes a total of $50,000,000 taken by the Roths- 
childs and the Seligmans and associates. The 
Evening Post says: ** We suppose that the call for 
$25,000,000 five-twenties will be issued Monday, 80 
that the interest on the called bonds will cease 
May 1.” In consequence of these operations the 
securities in question have been advanced about 
1% per cent. since last week. The demand con- 
tinues active for the general list. 

The highest quotations duripg the week were 
as follews: 


7a. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

26. 27. 30. 

5s, funded cp ’81, 115% 15% 
Ga, re@g........ 81,119 119% 119% 119% 119% 119% 
81,119% 119% 119% 11956 119% 119% 
6s 5-20s, cp..:.°62, 1153g 115% 115% 115% 115% 115% 
6s 5-208, cp...°64, XK 
6s 5-20s, cp...°65, 11934 11934 1195¢ 1194¢ 11944 119% 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 118% 118% 118% 118% 118% ISX 
6s 5-208, cp...°67, 1195¢ 119% 119% 119% 119} 
6s 5-20s, cp. 119% 119% 119% 119X 120 
5s 10-40s reg...... 116 116% 116% 116% 116% 116% 
5s 10-408 cp...... 116% 116% 116% 116% 116% 
63 currency ..... 119% 119% 119% 120 


Gold.—The export movement slackens a little 
this week, but gold is higher than for nearly a 


_ Year past. 


r 


rates, 


The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


11334 


State  epnlenmallbag are still depressed 
by reason of the legislation referred to last week. 

Katrvaa tsonds.—Cousiderable transactions 
have been reported during the week. The Pacific 
issues are firm and in some cases advanced in 

Stocks, ectc.—Nothing of special interest has 
occurred in the Stock Market, which has been 
rather irregular in tone with slight fluctuations. 


The highest quotations were as follows: 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
26. 27. 28. 2 
N.Y.C.4H.R....1023% 102% 102% W2% 102% 102% 
3% 2 29 2% 2% 
Lake Shore..... 73% 4% 743% 
Wabash..... ... 1% 16 153% 14% 15 15% 
Northwestern... 44% 4 
do pref.... 583% SO% 50% 58% 68% 57x 
Rock Island....16xK 103% 108% WSk 16x 108% 
do pref...... 58 58% 6B OSG 57 57% 
Ohio & Miss 2% 2x 2 27% 
Central of N. J:107 107 107% 
. & 108 19974 108% 108% 108% 108% 
Han & St. Jos.. 21% 21% 21% 21% 21 
Western Tel 72% 74 74 
Pacific Mai 45% MK MX 5% 
Adams Ex...... Wk 100 9% 
Wells, Fargo... Sl 8255 
Exch N. ogre at the close of 
the week were: et 
prime bankers.. 87 4.895464.90 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds « of w Seyuee and de- 
nominations beught and sold direct at market 
in any amounts, to suit all Classes of invest- 
transfers stered Certifica Ex- 
eof of ds for Registered, Collection 
of interest, &c., attended to on avorabie 


All marketable Stocks and Bonds 


6014 on Commission; Gold Coupons and Coin 
— and sold; approved deposit accounts re- 


FISK & HATCH. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banting Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annun, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 


* payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 


as agreed upon. 
MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 


prompt returns. 


EXECDTE. INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 tw 3, and Monday Evenings S5tov. 
Assets—OUver Kleven Million Dollars. 

over One Million Doliars. 
r cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in tre French and German. 
G. 8. CHA a: Treas. N. J. HAIN Es, Pres'’t. 
RMOUR, 


i2 PER CENT. NET. 


Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
We loan not to exceed owe of 
y one 


aran 
the value ascertained by personal inspection 


rm. In many years business have never 
adollar. td the interest promptly semi- 
annuallyin New York. drafte. During the 


when all other securities lagged our farm mo 

gages were paid promptly. We get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


SENT FREE. 


A Book exposing the mysteries of 
and how — ty ne may operate a Wall St. 
cessfully with a capital of 50 or $1000. Com- 
ntiee instructions and illustrations to any address. 
0. ANP BROK- 
Wall Street, New 


24th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


ork 


INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....$1,542,132 00 


For interest, &c,, acerued..... eoseee» 283,488 45 
$2,405.690 73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid for Claims by death on 
Policiesand Payment of An- 
$504,224 00 
Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and interest on Divi- 
-- 462,100 98 
Total amount returned to 
Policy-holders..............- $1,056,424 98 


Paid for Expenses, Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, and Commissions..... 


ASSETS. 
Cash | in Bank, Trust Co., and $60,320 37 


ond in- 


Undivided Surplus .....$1,887,677 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other 
first-class Companies as to the following partic- 
ulars : 


The large excess of Assets over its rae 

The small Ratio of Expenses to incom 

Care in the Selection of Baaes, shown in the smali 

percentage of Death Clai 

and Skill in 

Justice and Liberality in the Seonedes of Losses 
and Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success-of its opera- 
tions for a quarter of a century. 

The interest account excéeds the claims paid. 


No portion of the business of this Company has 
been derived from reinsuring the risks of unsuc- 
cessful Com panies. 


HENRY STOKES, Presiden 
Y. WEMPLE, tent. 
L. HALSEY. ‘Seere eretary. 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. 


Every Lady should have 


Lapham’s Under-Braider, 


Only ander-vbraiding attach 
ment ever invented. ‘Adapted 
to all widths of braid and sew- 
ing-machines. Goods stamped 
ou wrong side. 
nt, t-paid,on receipt 
of €3. Say what machine you 
use. Agents wanted every-where. 
Send for circular. Address 
LaruaM Co., Marion, O. 


CAMPBELL’S 
SELF-ACTINGC SHADE-ROLLERS 


are to all Ask your u 
for them ffice, 8? Centre 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms 


| 


sent to trade. Ask RN 4 for them. 


terest accrued on . 5,458,467 27 
Loans on Policies in foree.1 - 2,279,736 08 
United States ore N.Y. Sta 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and 
Premiums and interest in 
‘course of collectiOn and 
tranemission................- 513,004 24 
— rary Loans on Stocks 
Bonds (market of 
the Securities, $801,278)..... 644,080 47 
Interest due to date, and bes 
other property............... 26,785 9 
$9,690,750 48 
Cross $9,690,750 48 
Reserve required forall poli- 
—_ in force, Carlisie 4 per 
Claims by death. not ye' due. 239,930 00 
Dividen and all 
other liability ......4......... 198,005 12 
$7,853,073 31 


SHEDS 


Upon which You Can Depend, 
YOUNC & ELLIOTT 


HAVE REMOVED FROM 
9 John St., 
TO 


12 COURTLANDT S1:, 
New York. 
Voge for their Illustrated Catologue, free, of 


etable and Flower Seeds. 
‘Two great companion Novelties— 


‘‘New Pare White PANSY,’’ 
New Jet Black PANSY,’’ 


50 cents each per pkt., free by mail. 


PLANT S|LADIES, Read this. 
; Sent safely 2,000 miles. 
Mail, 
All named sorts, our choice. 
POST AGE t year, acres, ll greenhouse 


12 Bedaing-plant 12 kin 
PACKING 100 other things cheap. 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO, 
FREE. 


12] 
8 Roses, 
8 
p 
AND > remium offered to clubs. 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Send your address, with postage stamp, to 


REEVES & SIMONSON,| 


Cortlandt Street, N. Y.; 
_ for their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 


Seeds, Plants, Crees, etc., for 1875. 


> 
> 
4 
7 
: 
Ss 


\ 


Why You a Subscribe 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


{It is the only Independent HEALTH JOURNAL 
published, and is not the organ of any person or 
institution. 

It is the advocate of all that will make men 
stronger physically—therefore better, mentally 
and morally. 

It teaches the LAWS OF LIFE and how to retain 
Health, and thus avoid the many ills, sufferings 
and losses that accompany and follow sickness. 

It teaches the true Theory of Disease, and prop- 


er methods of treatment as based on Hygienic } 


Principles. 

It contains contributions from Dr. R.T. TRALL, 
and is the only Health Journal to which he isa 
contributor. 

Jt contains a series of articles on “DISEASE AXD 
ITs TREATMENT,” and another on “ How TO GET 
WELL AND How TO KEEP WELL,” worth alone its 
price. 

It isa FAMILY MAGAZINE, containing that which 
is important to every member, specially consider- 
ing the health and physical needs of ‘women and 
children. 

It gives directions for healthful cookery, proper 
selection of feud, valuable and seasonable recipes, 
ete. 

It answers all the questions of its subscribers 
which relate to LIFE and HEALTH that are of gen- 
eral interest. 

It will tell How Not To BE SICK, and save in 
“DOCZOR’S BILLS” alone in any family many times 
its cost in a single year. 

It will tend to avery much improved condition 
of health in any neighborhood in which it hasa 
general circulation, and thus add to the prosperity 
of the people. ‘ 

It teaches How To LIVE s0 as to make the most 
of our strength and proloug our lives and useful- 
ness. 

It is beautifully illustrated with many appropri- 
ate engravings, Physiological and others. 

It is universally pronounced by the press and 
the people the best Health Journal now published. 

Its Publisher offers better premiums for clubs 
and cash commissions to agents than any other— 
giving a $60.00 Wrep SEWING MACHINE FOR 
$45.00 worth of subscribers. Send for a 16-page 
Premium List. 

It is only $2 a year. Sample numbers, 2) cents. 
A idrezs, naming The Christian Union, &. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


| RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


The American Missionary Association. 


The officers of this Association have made an 
appeal for aid, through its magazine and by cireu- 
lar letters. The response has been very encourag- 
ing, but not quite adequate. The lowest estimate 
of expenditure we can make for the current year 
will require from churches and individuals $20,500 
per month, not including grants from special 
sources. 

For two months prior to making our appeal, our 
receipts were only about half that sum. Since the 
appeal has reached eur friends, they have cheered 
us by bringing the figures within an eighth of the 
amount. A little more of the same generosity and 
self-sacrifice will meet the whole. We hope this 
will be done, and especially that the churches in- 
terested in our work, but who have made no con- 
tribution to it, at least fortwo or three years, will 
come to our help in this time of need. 

The workers are in the fleld ; we can save nothing 
by recalling them now; cannot live in the 
South without the prompt payment of their small 
salaries; and we cannot increase our debt. 

The “ hard times” press heavier upon the South 
than upon the North; cutting down the public 
school fund; requiring many a young colored 
teacher to wait lonz for his pay, then take itin 
depreciated certificates; compelling pupils, apt 
and earnest, to leave school; and reducing to ale 
most nothing the offerings of the people for the 
support of our ministers. The wolf is at the door, 
lg poor negro is left to utter want or te 

e 


| © The South never will be prosperous or harmoni- 


ous till the negro is educated. The white people 
there have neither the means nor the will to do 
this adequately; the pbilanthropy, patriotism and 
piety of the North have a duty to do that delay 
may make too late, and inefficiency render useless. 
Prompt and steady effort alone will do it. Will the 
churches and individuals who mean to help these 
suffering people through the American Missionary 


the work laid upon us? 


f Remittances may be sent to W. E. WHITING, 
56 Reade 8t., New York. 


a=. WHIPPLE, 
M. E. STRIEBY 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel bar or front action locks; 

warranted Frist barre! 

els,and a good shoote 

min ore payin 

to P. POWELL & 


“sn 


Cor. Secs. 


imap for eire ex- 
n amp for cir 

on cular 
Main 8t., Cincinnati, 


HE METALLIC PACKA 

fered to the t Cireu — 
upformation application to L. A. Y, 


Secretary, 150 Chambers St 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Roman Hippodrome, 


PACKED AUDIENCES 
and TUMULTUOUS ENTHUSIASM. 
New and Improved Programme, embracing the 
Higher Order of Equestrians, and which is 4 


‘the Pulpitand the Press. Asa 
Moral and Instructive 
Exhibition it 


For the present week, the usual speci 
day and one exhibitions will be united ove pbs 
in full at both Afternoon and Evening Entertain- 
mont, forming’ combination of thrilling eques-- 
rianism and brilliant contests in speed never be- 
a attempted, even by the Hippodrome manage- 
ment. 
MENAGERIE, MUSEUM AND HIPPODROME. 
Admission to all, ®e. Children under ten, 15c. ! 
SIX HUNDRED RARE WILD BEASTS. 
Doors open st land 6.30. Performances 2.30 and 8. 
HIPPODROME MUST SOON CLOSE, to prepare 
forthe GREAT SUMMER TRAVELING SEASON.’ 


next block above: 
- Stewart's. Theonly. 
BABY Carriage, the 
Novelty. Veloci-- 
pedes, Swings, Dolis 


Carriages, Veloci-. 
pedes and Toys re- 


paired. 
Send for circular. 


Lewis R. Tibbals. 
Ij 


Fatgles TING Cards for 25 cta.. 
e 
& 


Cc 
50 


Outfit 20 cts. 
ton, 


FREE. Agents wanted. 
CU., 12 Winter 8t., Bos-- 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 
_ The Utility Adjustable Tabie. 


May be raised or ore 

to suit any person SE 

pose folded for ing 
a me 


ti and basting. a luxury~™ 
im the sick room, a@ treasure 


of carne. 
Send. 


without cost 
anywhere in the country fully mparemtecd. 
for circular and quote Christian Un 
LAMBIE, SARGENT & 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. 


Assoeiation give us sufficient means to carry on 


Flask, Pouch and Wad-cutter, | 


unanimously indorsed by the Public, --~., 


RECEIVES THE APPROVAL OF ALL. > 


and Toysinvariety: 


itm 
a a 
4 
} =: 
a 
7 
| 
yi | 
7 
hin | 
ii 
hh = 4 
we \ = CF, ‘Vp 4 a 
aA 
Gold .............112% 112% 113 113 
~ SS 
$1,351,933 56 | & \ S 
“Sa HYG 
CEIAW- 
HY 
| 
etaries. 
> in the nursery, and un- 
i. .4 equaled for writing, study, 
ig \ light, portable, cheap, in 
| | 


Sterling Pianos. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufac- 


same popularity. 


ESTEY ORGANS 


‘Special attentio 


__ Fup. 3, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


107 


PIANOS, 


&e. | 


AGENTS WANTED. __| 


INSURANCE. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PLAN OS. 


New York House, 112 Fifth Ave. 


« WM. KNABE & Co., Baltimore and New York. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and a 
fine singing tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 


EXTREMELY LOW for cash 
during this Month. Monthly Installments 


received. Second-hand instraments «t great 
Traveling and Loca sENTS 
Ww libera scount to Teachers 

&e. Special 


Ministers, ea Schools, Lod 

inducements to the trade. ustrated Cata- 

er mee muiled. HORACE WATERS & 
481 Broadway, N. Y. 


at once to F. 


EMPLOYMENT ourrit 


SENT FREE to the each neighbor- 
hood. Address, with reference, 
H. J. HALL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


AG ENTS WANTE for the fastest sellin 


book ever published. 
Send for specimen pages and our extra terms to 
Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., PHILA- 


DELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


TO AGENT $250 per month. 3 new articles. 


One lady made $21.80 Aug. lb, 
taking subscribers for best Literary and Fashion | 
Paper in America. $1!-a year with two $ Chromos. 
Samples free. Family Journal Co., 300 B’ way. N.Y. 


WORK AND PLAY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS, ONE DOLLAR A 
YEAR. Fur subscription or sample send to 
Chas. W. Jenkins, 57 Bible House, New 
York. Agents wanted everywhere. 


ACCENTS WANTED, 


Men or Women. $34a week. Proof furnished. A 
16-page circular and valuable samples Write 
M. REED, 8th St., New York. 


CHEAPEST BECAUSE BEST. 


GEORGE STECK & CO. 


RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 
FOR THE BEST 
PIANO-FORTES, 
AT THE LATEST 
WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
Warerooms, No. 25 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 


CHAMBERS | 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


, send for information, circulars 


RY, 306 4th New 


& CO. 
Organs and Melodeons.| 


tory in the United States. 


54,000 


Now in use. 


_No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 


{2 Send for Price-Lists. 
_ Adéress 


For Sweetners and Strength of Tone, 
For Beauty of Exterior, 


Eor Reliable Workmanship 
Throughout, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Stand To-day Unrivaled. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JJ ESTEY &€ CQ., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue sent free 
on application. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacturea suyerior quality of BELLS. 
iven to CHURCH BELLS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of and 
mounted with the best 
ings, for Churches, Schools, 
Vactories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East See cond St.,Cinciunati. 


1826, ore made at * TH 
Catalogues free, ‘No. Agonctes. 


BLYMYER 


Manufacturing Co.’ s 


BELLS. 


FINE TONED. 
LOW PRICED. 
WARRANTED. 


Catalogues sent free on 
application. 


BLYMYER MFG. CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Made of the Patent Flastiec yor. For particulars 


For Young People. 
manner than has ever before been done. Agents 


it for. children. 


PUBLISHERS, 14 Barclay Street, New York. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


A work presenting Christ to 
the young in a more interesting and attractive 


always succeed with it, because parents will have 

Contains 550 Ag pages, 
with 50 full-page engraving 8. AGENTS WANTED. 

For address H. GOODSPEED & CO., 


$25 to $75 CASH per week to all, at home or travel- 


ing. Something new. Address, The Beverly Co., 

Chicayo. 

$35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 10 best 
world. Sample 


free. Address 


For a stamp—THE 
BEVERLY BUDGET 


SENT FRE 


selling articles in the w 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Masters. 


in the land. 
specimen of engravings will be sent. 


reliable Canvassers to oe. employ- 
ment in any part of the Unite 

For particulars, address **C’’ Department, FRANK 
LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Oil Chromo aiven 
and particulars free. Chang ait Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

—Tha im tho world. Im 
T EAS porters’ prices—Largest company in 
America — staple article — pleases every 
Trade’ continually increasing — Agents wanted 
everywhere—best inducements—don't waste time 


—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey St., 


fine and a Portfolio sent start 
Agents. 


$2500 


county. Also Ag 

Editions of Fami il 
Others. Full 
& CO., 


829 Broadway, New York. 


legitimate. Particulars free. Address J. WORTH 


address H. D. OS RM 
Pearl Street. Hox 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY BOOK. 


A Book printed in English, French and German. 
560 Beautiful Engravings. 

56 Full Page Illustrations. 

All Exact Copies frem the Paintings of the Old 


_A Book that will sell in every Christian family 
Agents Wanted, to whom terms and 


U. 8S. PUBLISHING CO., 
13 U niversity Place, N. Y. 


TO CANVASSERS. 


A good opportunity occurs forindustrious and 


States and Canada. 
NEW YORK. 


A GENTS 46,000 Boxes CHANG, CHAN sold 
‘with “each bt box ‘for 35 ‘cts. Goods 


ody — 


N. Y., P. O. Box, 1287. 


PICTURES and FRAMES Of Geo. E. Perin 
st..N. York. Dealers plied. Send 
for 64 page Catalogue. .20 worth of 


Send stamp for facts. 


A YEAR 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS 


different books. Agents say this is 
BES THING EVER TRIED. 


articulars free. JOHN EB. POTTER 


Publis ers, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 


We want a First-clase Agent in every County in 
the UNITED 8 


WILSON 
MANUFACTURING MACHINES. to whom we 
to offer EXTRAORDINARY IN- 
DU ENTS. For full particulars, apply or ad- 
dress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., 827 and 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS. 
GENTS, LOOK. —#12 a aay made selling 
Scissors Sharpener and other wares. Sample, 
2 cts. Catalogue free. 
. J. HASTINGS 4 Co.., 
Worcester. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly 


& Co. be St. | Louis, Mo. 


$47 A MONTH AND EX PENSES to 

good convagsers— new and 
sta he a0 fou, Samples free. C. M. LININGTON 
RO., 345 qroasway, New York, and 177 East 
Madison St., Chicag 


| WANTED ‘for the people’s religious 
and ae the CONTRIBUTOR. Con- 


remium of a any paper in the world. ONLY #1 a year. 
ft e er vod thet 


: “82 in 11% hours.” Another: “ Sells iteclf. 
It goes everywhere. Has a most — outfit for 
agents. mmission large. For terms, samples, 
etc., address J. H. EARLE, Publisher. Boston. 


we le Device, by which any name or address 


can be in a moment, and be as readily dis- 
tibuted. For sale by Hardware Dealers an Sta- 
tioners. Send for Circu B. Co., 


and 58 Park Place, New York. 


“North British and Mercantile * 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM 
TREET, cor. PINE STREEKT, NEW YORK. 
Paid-up and subscribed capital. ........... $10,000,000 
Gross fire surplus and reser e@ ............. é 
Net life assets and annuities .............. 13,300,000 


$27,000,000 00 
Gross assets held by Board of Manage- 
ment in New Yor $1,600,000 00 
— Co.’s actual losses by Chicago Con- 


flagration 1,743,747 81 
The Co.’s actual losses by Boston Con- 
flagration in 1872 were................. 508,680 46 


Yet the Company paid these losses at sight, with- 
vut borrowing or Selling & single dollar of perma- 
nent investments; continued regular dividends to 
their st« ckholders, and atthe end of 1873 had en- 
tirely made up (not, however,in this country) the 
losses of these two conflagrations and all others, 
commencing 1874 witha surplus of $100,000 larger 
than ever before. 

Fire and Life Assets entirely distinct—the one 
not liable for the other. All fair losses promptly 
ae oe and paid in money current. 

‘he Company organized A.D. 1809. 
business in this country A.D. 1867. 

Agencies in most of the principal cities and 

towns in the United States. 


EZRA WHITE, CHAS. E. WHITE. and SAMUEL 
P. BLAGDEN, Manager 


Commenced 


ESTABLISHED 1840. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURANCE 
OF MUNCY, PA. 
January lst, 1874 
*3,766,154 56 
Total losses | since organization. . . $4,937, 


= We. MBERLIN & CO., Managers, 
) BROADWAY. NEw YORK € CITY. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
201 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1,°74 - - $1,300,000 


FIRE 


Ass 


REPRESENTED IN MOST OF THE LARGE 
INSURANCE AGENCIES in the United 
P. NOTMAN, V. Pres. & Sec’y. H. A. HOWE, Pres’t. 

MANAGERS: 
SNIDER & LINDSEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BEVERIDGE & HARRIS, Chicago, Ill. 

WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR * DON'T 
TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General Accident 
Policy in the TRAVELERS. Apply to any Agent, 
or write to tne Company at Hartford, Conn. 


WA NAVE i=) 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1200 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
al Assets over 


WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 46 and 348 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 
Press forcards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 2 etc. Larger sizes forlargework: | 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save moncy and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
Printin have make zioney 
Prin rinting. Sendtwostamps for fu 
presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
@ssS©” KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Com 


REED & BARTON, 
Eine Silver 


TABLE WARE, 


TAUNTON, Mass., AND 
2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


is GUARANTEED to be 
: the best article known 


for Cleaning and Pol- 
ishing , SILVER 
WA 

Try it. Sold by drug- 


/: gists, house-furnishing 
‘¢ stores and jewelers. 


REDING- 
CO., 


WILLSON'S 


CARBOLATED 


= COD LIVER OIL 


(NORWEGIAN). 


A scientific combination of two of the standard 
remedials in Consumption; pronounced by Phy- 
sicians the best yet discovered for the purpose. 


THEORY. 
THE CARBOLIC ACID arrests decay, and puts a 


stop to the progress of the disease. THE NOR- 
WEGIAN Cop LIVER OIL feeds and builds up the 
system and enables it to withstand the drain upon 
it. THE COMBINATION CONQUERS. Please look 


into the matter. It will pay you. 


WILLSON’S CARBOLATED OIL 
Is sold by druggists only, in wedge-shaped bottles, 
with above Trade Mark. Send fora circular con- 
taining particulars. Address WILLIAM F. KID- 
DER & CO., Sole General Agents, 83 John St.. N. Y. 


Plated. 


LARCEST ASSORTMENT 
IN THIS CITY 
W ool-Lined 
Arctic Overshoes, 


Rubber Boots 
And Shoes. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 
_ Cor. Maiden Lane and Nassau St. 


SECOVIA WOOL 


UNDERSHIRTS, DRAWERS, 


Hose, and Half Hose, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ADAMS & CO., 
915 Broadway, 


Near Twentieth Street. 


R. H. MACY & 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, NOTIONS, 
MILLINERY, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS, FURS, 
BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Stationery, Toys, 
Dolls and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, 
Confectionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, 
&c. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, in- 
cluding 

SILVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


‘14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


HEALD’S HYCEIAN HOME 


Wilmington, Del. 

FOR THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF INVAT: DS. 
Healthful Location, Mild, Short Winters, ~/.m 
Heat, Thorough Ventilation Hygienic Diet, $e8 or 
Litt. Sup, Bag Swedish Movements,” ‘Health 
Circular, send stamp ‘PU ‘SEY M.D., 
MARY H. H. HEAL -D. 


ice TOOL e, 
And every variety or IMPLEMENT and MA-« 


CHINE for WINTER USE on the FARM, 


for sale by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 and 191 Water Street, New York. 
Circulars furnished on application. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CoO., 
IMPORTERS OF 
Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, Block Tin, 
Wire, &c. 
Clif St., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


~ STARTLING BUT TRUE! 


< Five Pound Cases of pare, fresh a 
rant TEAS for #2, $2.50, $3, and <3. 50. 
aj | Send remittance and address to insure imme- 


diate attention, to the Original Great 
American and China Tea Company, 


39 Vesey street. 


Great Reducti on in Rates. 7 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, pars AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 
The magnifigent org of this line, compris- 
the “ AMAPL HEN 
AUNCEY,” OF PANAMA, ” leave 
Pier foot of Canal St., North River, New Y ork, 
ever alternate SATURDAY, con- 
necting at Panama with the Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico Central 
American States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 
paraiso, etc. 

The Compan cong Steamers leave San 
Francisco for oxo 


hai, every 
ES OF PASSAGE, 
(including meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 


New York to San A $50, $100 currency. 

San Francisco to Y okohama, $250 gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300 gold. 

Children under 12 years, half fare ; “under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on a 

One hundred pounds 

For Freight and toy eta, or further in- 
formation, ap ly at th ffice, on the wharf, foot 
of Canal St.. North River, New York 
RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 

Managing Director. Superintendent. 


(usa RD LINE.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line will take a spec- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the year. 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of ane: 
; , or nothing to the north of 

On the homeward passage, crossing the me dian 
of 50 deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 4 deg. 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMBERICAN ROY- 

AL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 
between Liverpool, Boston and New York, online 
at Cork Harbor, sailing twice a week from 
York, and, April ist, o week from 
ton. For freight or passage apply to 


- C. G FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. ¥. 


ama, Hong Kong and Shang- 
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